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PEACE IN OUR TIME 

Tue Canadian people have been 
heartened by the pronouncements of 
world leaders in the past few weeks, 
that peace can be, must be, and will 
be preserved. 










When world leaders of the varied 
political and national interests of 
Henry Wallace, Premier Stalin, 
Anthony Eden, Ernest Bevin, Gen. 
D. Eisenhower and Cordell Hull 
offer the assurance that peaceful 
settlement, co-operation and inter- 
national understanding is the road 
by which vexing international prob- 









lems must be settled, we can indeed 
take courage. Practical men, speak- 
ing with the authority of their 






itional positions, have said that 
nothing—no lack of understanding, 
10 conflicts of national interests, no 





lifferences of political ideologies 





ust interfere with the pursuit of 





General Eisenhower, trusted 











nd respected for his military 
ity and sagacity, insists that “we 
look forward to the future with 


mism. Every intelligent man in 







vorld knows that civilization 
ot stand another war. We must 





t discount the progress already 
nade in international relationships.” 
Henry Wallace points out that: 





.. War with Russia would bring 
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catastrophe to all mankind, and 
therefore we must find a way of 
living in peace... The only solution 
consists of mutual trust and confi- 
dence among nations, atomic dis- 
armament and an effective system of 
enforcing that disarmament.” 

Premier Stalin states: “I do not 
believe in a real danger of a new 
war....I do believe in the possibil- 
ity of a friendly and lasting collab- 
oration of the Soviet Union and 
western Democracies despite the ex- 
istence of ideological differences.” 

Anthony Eden and Ernest Bevin 
agree that destruction must be 
avoided and that persistence and 
good will will overcome difficulties. 

Cordell Hull emphasizes that the 
unity of the Big Three is imperative 
in the maintenance of peace. 

Peace is not only the task of 
leaders, it is the task of the people. 
During the War Years our con- 
viction that Fascism must be de- 
stroyed, that the four freedoms must 
be enthroned for all mankind, car- 
ried us forward. With faith and 
determination we surmounted ob- 
stacles of political and national dif- 
ferences and pressed forward to vic- 
tory and peace. We must continue 
that arduous struggle, with the con- 
viction of a democratic people that 














peaceful negotiations, persistent ef- 
forts for understanding, honest re- 
cognition of differences, and the 
unity of all peace loving people will 
achieve that greatest prize—peace. 
Distrust, hatred, cynicism will de- 
stroy us. 


J. RW. 


CANADIAN LABOUR 
COMES OF AGE 


AT THE CANADIAN Congress of La- 
bour meeting in Toronto, in Septem- 
ber, several delegates referred to the 
work of Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. Discussion fol- 
lowed on the opportunities offered 
by the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education and the National 
Film Board for trade union educa- 
tion, making use of C.A.A.E. pub- 
lications, the Citizens’ Forum set 
up, and the National Film Board 
services in films, kits, displays. 

Certainly the C.C.L. is to be con- 
gratulated that, in the midst of 
labour’s pressing struggle for union 
security, and for wages more com- 
mensurate to the rising cost of liv- 
ing, it is able to maintain the per- 
spective and vision which this con- 
sideration of education within the 
union indicates. 

At both the Canadian Congress of 
Labour meeting, and the Trades 
and Labour meeting in Windsor 
there were many indications that 
Canadian Labour has come through 
the war years mature and able. 

Discussions at the Congresses 
were directed to some of the most 
pressing national problems. Hous- 


ing, price control, democratic rights, 
racial tolerance, as well as working 
hours, wages and holidays were all 
matters receiving attention. 
Conscious of Canadian labour’s 
responsibilities as a member of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the Congresses supported the W.F. 
T.U.’s recommendation that a com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate 
charges of government terrorism 
against trade unions in Greece. 
From the women’s auxiliaries pres- 
ent at the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, came a strong plea for pre- 
servation of peace in the world to- 
day. The Congress supported their 
resolution “that in trade 
unions and union auxiliaries take 
the initiative in calling a Women’s 
Congress on Peace.” The Trades 
and Labour Congress went on rec- 
ord as favouring United Nations 
control of production of the Atomic 
bomb, and stressed the great impor- 
tance of unity of the “Big Three”. 
The greatest achievement of the 
Congresses was that they came 
through strongly united, determined 
to stand together, backing all Cana- 
dians striking for a living wage and 


humane conditions of work; and 


women 


determined to maintain labour unity 
above petty political differences. 


J.R.W. 





COVER PICTURE 
An informal discussion group 
basks in the sun at Camp Lac- 
quemac. 






















































@ Hoarding the bomb can have no mean- 
ing for defence, but only for aggression. 


Atomic Energy Belongs to the 
People 


By Dr. Leopold Infeld 


Tue memorable day of July 16, 1945 


(of the New Mexico atomic bomb 
test-—Ed.), was the culmination of 
years of common effort by thous- 
ands of scientists all over the 
world. The dream that became 
reality on that day began some fifty 
years ago with Einstein’s relativity 
theory. This set forth, in part, that 
every mass is a storehouse of a 
tremendous amount of energy. If 
the energy imprisoned in one pound 
of water (or a pound of any sub- 
stance) could be freed, as much 
energy could be generated as that 
flowing from all the electric plants 
in the United States in one month. 

The problem that Einstein’s im- 
agination posed was: how to free 
this power? The great day came 
closer when Madame Curie, a Polish 
scientist in Paris, discovered radi- 
um; when Lord Rutherford, a New 
Zealander, later professor in Man- 
chester and Cambridge, split the 
atom and realized the old alchemist’s 
dream. That day arrived because 
Sir James Chadwick of Great Bri- 
tain discovered the neutron, and be- 
cause Irene Joliot Curie and Jean 


Frederic Joliot of France discovered 
artificial radioactivity. 

It is difficult to know where to 
stop in enumerating those whose 
achievements were decisive in the 
accomplishments of July 16. The 
name of the Dane, Niels Bohr, one 
of the greatest theoretical physicists, 
cannot be omitted; neither can that 
of the Italian, Enrico Fermi, whose 
experiments on bombardments with 
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neutrons paved the way toward the 
advent of atomic power. 

Mention must be made also of 
E. O. Lawrence of the United 
States, the discoverer of the cyclo- 
tron, and of O. Hahn, of Germany, 
whose famous experiments started 
The list 
could go on almost indefinitely—a 


the story of atomce fission. 


dry list of names and technical terms 
unknown to the public at large; a 
history of great and small contribu- 
tions depicting the results of an or- 
ganic growth of science through re- 
search and publications, and through 
the free exchange of ideas among 
men of all nationalities and races. 

The moral of the story is simple 
and convincing: it teaches us that 
the day came when the atomic bomb 
exploded in the Mexican desert be- 
cause of the scientific collaboration 
of the entire civilized world. 


How and when will atomic power 
influence life on our earth? 


It is not easy to answer this ques- 
tion. The physical and technical 
problem of atomic power is closely 
interwoven with our social and in- 
ternational problems. It is not only 
the scientists on whom the future of 
our world depends. Imagine that 
we destroy all our atomic plants and 
forbid teaching and experimenting 
On the other 
hand imagine that all nations give 


on atomic physics. 


full organizational and financial sup- 
port to study-projects in atomic en- 
ergy, that scientific collaboration be 
planned and achieved on a global 
the final result 
would be entirely different in each 


scale. Obviously 


of these extreme cases. The reality 
will lie somewhere between. 

Global co-operation is still far 
away, but neither can we imagine 
that no support will be given to 
atomic research. On the contrary, 
it is probable that, at least on a na- 
tional scale, government support of 
atomic research will increase con- 
stantly. This must be so because 
a country that does not utilize atom- 
ic energy would soon become like 
a country that yesterday did not 
utilize electric power; it would be- 
come backward and weak, a prey to 
its more powerful neighbors. Thus 
atomic energy must and will come 
into our lives. No one can say how 
quickly this greatest of all revolu- 
tions will be accomplished. But, 
if the history of science has taught 
us anything, it has taught us that 
the speed of its progress often ex- 
ceeds the prophecies of visionaries 
who look far beyond the realities 
of our present day. 

The effect of science upon the 
history of the last hundred years 
can hardly be exaggerated. Science 
created industry ; the creation of in- 
dustry changed the social structure 
of nations. The resulting search for 
markets shaped international rela- 
tions. Physical distances on our 
globe have shrunk to hours, and 
may shrink, in the future, to min- 
utes. The search for coal or oil may 
become as antiquated and useless as 
battleships or tanks. From the per- 
spective of a United World, talks 
and squabblles about towns and ter- 
the of men 


ritories seem concern 
























whose eyes are fixed upon the past. 
The immense perspectives that sci- 
ence has opened before us are 
matched only by the equally rich 
and unlimited perspectives in social 
and international relations. We are 
facing disaster if the global and 
revolutionary character of science 
does not teach us a global philosophy 
of social and international relations. 

We may wish to preserve the 
world as it is. Men who are de- 
termined to do it may be governed 
by a sincere conviction that our 
world is not ready for the advent of 
atomic power. Thus the obvious 
conclusion: we must keep secret the 
results achieved by our scientists. 
To make this decision sound more 
lofty, it may be claimed that atomic 
energy is a sacred trust given by 
Providence to the English-speaking 
nations. 

It is difficult to proceed with a 
discussion on an emotional level and 
to use moral arguments which can 
be given different meanings. Let 
us rather descend to the ordinary 
common sense level. 

It appears that the duration of 
such a sacred trust will hardly ex- 
ceed two years. What can we gain 
during these two years, even if we 
are the only trustees of the great 
secret ? 

The sacred trust must create mis- 
trust. The accumulating pile of 
atomic bombs must create hatred. 
There is sense in collecting these 
atomic bombs only if we force their 
use in the next year or two. They 
mean nothing for defence, they 


mean everything for aggression. 
In a world governed by the phil- 
osophy of a sacred trust, no nation 
will be able to trust another. 

The problem of atomic energy is 
much more important than that of 
the Balkan countries, Indonesia, 
Greece, Iran. It is the heart of the 
problem of international co-opera- 
tion. If atomic war is outlawed, if 
no country manufactures atomic 
bombs, if international free research 
is reestablished, then co-operation on 
other problems must and will come. 
No international treaties will dis- 
perse fear of another war as long 
as the atomic race goes on and as 
long as atomic secrets are jealously 
watched. 

If we look at our world realist- 
ically we see that the perfect under- 
standing, the security of eternal 
peace can today be no more than a 
Utopian dream. At this moment 
progress can be achieved only by 
compromises; slow but steady pro- 
gress is better than the dreamy in- 
action of a perfectionist. Nothing 
will be gained by a philosophy that 
the world will go to pieces because 
it is still governed by fears and 
power-politics. Nothing will be 
achieved by the self-righteous atti- 
tude that others are in the wrong 
e.g., that it is the Russians who must 
make concessions. But above that 
the living generation must have faith 
that the advent of atomic power will 
some day bring security and hap- 
piness to the One World of tomor- 


(Continued on page 48) 























































4) Creative expression is a fundamental 


need of the child and the adult. 


Child Art and Education 


By Dorothy Medhurst 


To create, to invent, to design are 
experiences which enrich and stimu- 
late both the individual personality 
and the community in which he 
moves. These are experiences which 
are so vital to the fulfillment of 
man’s life desires that without them 
he is always frustrated and often 
desperate. Without creative expe- 
rience, without the struggle and joy 
of giving form to a treasured con- 
cept, lives tend to degenerate into 
frantic busyness, into dull routine 
and an exasperating pursuit of a 
happiness we can neither define nor 
achieve. To work hard, to be loved, 
to do good, to enjoy oneself are all 
admirable but they do not describe 
beyond a point, the sort of life which 
the human spirit demands. 

While some adults happily ex- 
hibit an active capacity for original 
creation and for clear and honest 
expression of significant ideas and 
feeling, others, for a variety of rea- 
sons, do not. Some grown people 
are so tense, so fearful and self-con- 
scious that they cannot bear to 
acknowledge their strongest feelings 
to themselves, much less to other 
people. Some have been so con- 
ditioned to think of the arts in terms 
of skill, technique, and special talent 


that they would think it ridiculous 
that they could achieve anything 
worthwhile in form, in sound, in 
words or in movement. These in- 
hibitions have been acquired, usually 
during the process of formal edu- 
cation. 

All young children, almost with- 
out exception, show marked creative 
power, not as a thing apart but as 
a factor in their everyday lives, in 
their most casual play. Child art in 
this sense is the most universal art 
in that it is and has always been, the 
art of everybody, of all of us. Often 
without the sympathetic interest of 
adults, without apparent materials 
or space, children have spontane- 
ously sought to put down their ideas 
through some visual form, some 
material which enables them to give 
concrete shape or color or size to 
the “things they think about things”. 
Always they have scribbled on 
scraps, drawn on fly leaves with 
pencil stubs, drawn on sidewalks 
with chalk or coal and in sand with 
fingers and toes, built sand castles 
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and made mud pies, whittled twigs, 
played with shadows, made masks 
with their own faces, scratched on 
furniture, drawn on dusty surfaces, 
made whole harbours, forests, 
armies, towns with kindling, string, 
paper, leaves, cloth, food or anything 
else you can think of. 

The pioneers of the child art 
movement, noting these qualities in 
children, set out to encourage their 
boys and girls to comment freely and 
fully in their own idiom and to the 
best of their individual ability, on 
the world as they found it. 

Over forty years ago, in Vienna, 
Franz Cizek, an artist, had begun 
his first art classes for children. Be- 
fore his day a few individuals had 
been interested in the art of the 
child. Educators like Froebel, Cooke 
and Sully in England in the eighties, 
Montessori in Italy, and Wesley 
Dow in America, had observed and 
commented on the drawings of chil- 
dren. But although children had 
obviously and without encourage- 
ment, always drawn and made 
things, for the most part adult 
opinion on the subject, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, had been ex- 
pressed in words like “crude”, 
“untutored”, “defective”. Where 
the schools had tried to “instruct” 
the young in art, to “train them” 
and give them “skill of hand’’, such 
subjects as perspective, color theory 
and precise techniques for the ac- 
curate representation of objects, had 
been much to the fore. If the activ- 
ity seemed to the children somewhat 
grim, and the results to the adults, 








frankly unsatisfactory, it only sug- 
gested that the children had much to 
learn before they could produce 
acceptable imitations of current 
adult work. 

Under Arthur Lismer’s inspira- 
tion, the movement started by Cizek 
began to flourish in Canada in the 
nineteen twenties. It rapidly de- 
veloped in a characteristic direct- 
ion. Cizek had brought an oppor- 
tunity for freedom of visual expres- 
sion, at first to a rather limited 
grouping of so-called talent child- 
ren, although in theory he held that 
it was of equal value to all. In this 
country the idea did not stay within 
the art schools and the galleries 
where it first found a place. It did 
not stay even within the schools, 
whose logical interest it might seem 
to be. It animated as well the pro- 
grammes of local art associations, of 
settlements and “Y’s,” of workers 
organizations and _ public play- 
grounds of camps and institutions, 
of libraries and day nurseries, of 
almost every type of place where 
children came together in organized 
groups. It happened, gradually, all 
over the country, so that while To- 
ronto and later Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver saw extensive de- 
velopments, one found such classes 
in little towns and villages and in 
rural schools. The children who 
came were, with few exceptions, not 
“picked” or “talented” but rather a 
cross section of Canadian children 
such as one would find in any group 
of classroom. 

Cizek stated that his aim was to 


















































































































































































“let the children grow, develope, ma- 
ture.” Such sayings can be de- 
ceptively simple. It took years of 
patient observation, of trial and 
error in methods and materials be- 
fore any substantial body of theory 
and technique was evolved around 
the subject of art education and its 
relation to general education and to 
child developement. Today’s steadily 
increasing interest in the subject has 
of course been part of a sharpened 
concern for children in general. It 
has also been part of an increasing 
awareness that all education must 
help men to value and to use the 
life conserving rather than the life 
destroying elements in their society. 

Most teachers now believe that 
even the youngest child needs a 
chance to express in visual form 
what he knows and experiences. 
This is not a “frill”, a new subject, 
or another way to amuse or occupy 





the young child. It is one of his 
earliest opportunities to manipulate 
and investigate the things around 
him. It is his chance to begin ex- 
ploring, discovering, then question- 
ing and trying again. It is essen- 
tial if he is to devlope into a sensi- 
tive and imaginative adult. Teachers 
and parents have seen children of 
two and three years of age painting 
in great sweeping colorful strokes 
or making rows and rows of little 
spots and lines or circles, swishes 
and great blobs of color that spread 
until they cover the whole page. 
The child is not painting anything— 
he is painting. He does not yet 
perceive the highly abstract notion 
that some of his lines and splashes 
may become the visual equivilent of 
what he knows of a house or a car. 
Presently, if given freedom, simple 
suitable materials, and unobtrusively 
expressed adult interest, he will be 


putieinitcntnttan 

















able to put down what he knows of 
almost anything, provided that he 
finds it important enough. What he 
thinks of a “man” is not what you 
and I think of a man and it cannot 
possibly look like what we think. 
If it does, we know that someone 
has told him, “shown him how,” in 
robbed him of his 
chance to consolidate his own under- 


other words 
standing. 

This statement of what he knows 
is a very necessary preliminary to 
the acquisition of new impressions 
and understanding and it is because 
of this that it is so important a part 
of a child’s education. As his range 
of knowledge becomes wider and 
more complex he increasingly needs 
this concrete grasp of the reality of 
things, their shape, their substance, 
their function, their relation to him- 
self. These he cannot perceive 
through words alone, especially 
other peoples’ words, but mainly 
through his own experience and 
subsequent expression and analysis 
of that experience . 

As the child grows older other 
values in the creative process be- 
come apparent. In art there is no 
objectivity—every expression is an 
individual opinion, at first uncon- 
scious and later very conscious, call- 
ing for close observation and a 
sharpening and refining of the re- 
action to things seen. In this pro- 
cess the child and young person will 
make discoveries, he will see things 
that he did not notice before. At 
first, it may only be simple objects 
or scenes which he will get to know 



































more intimately for having recorded 
them in his own way, but later he 
will sense relationships and direc- 
tions. In all this he will be respon- 
sible for his own statements, for a 
statement in visual form is unequivo- 
cal as compared to the written word. 
What the child really understands 
is here for all to see, for his teachers 
and parents to utilize in his guid- 
ance. 

Every sort of creative expression 
will offer him some possibilities for 
cooperation with other people. A 
mural painting, a model set, a play 
involving costumes and scenery will 
give him a chance to work in real 
cooperation with his fellows. If 
there is true freedom he will learn 
that no one is “better” than some- 
one else but that each is unique and 
valuable in his own way, and that 
the most satisfying achievement may 
often come through relating his 
efforts sincerely to theirs. 

Creative expression in many 
forms and mediums is a fundamental 
need of the child. “ It gives richness, 
variety and point to his daily life. 
It gives him a chance to become 
aware of and to express something 
of that relationship between mate- 
rials, process, and final result which 
becomes increasingly complex in our 
adult world. It helps to develope 
critical and _ sensitive individuals 
who know how to look for form, 
design, intention and purpose in 
every thing, whether it be a paint- 
ing, a city street in reconstruction, 
a theory of education or a social 
system. 












BOOK, FILM, PAMPHLET SHELF 


In “Book and Pamphlet Shelf” we propose to list material 
related to the articles carried in each issue. 


CHILD ART 


Children As Artists by R. P. Tomlinson, The King Penguin Books, I!lustra- 
tions, 46 pp., 60c-—Mr. Tomlinson, inspector of art to the London County 
Council, describes the artistic training of children. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Planning School Buildings for Community Recreation, published by National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 10, 4 pp. Free. A brief 
listing of basic principles, and excellent suggestions for carrying out these 
principles, based on successful experience. 

—Other sources of material include: 


American Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Building Program With Groups, published by U.S.O. Division, National 
Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N.Y.22. 45c. (Available at Y.W.C.A., 
571 Jarvis Street, Toronto.)—Within the limits of 39 pages, this excellent 
pamphlet covers (1) the aims of group work, (2) the why and wherefore of 
Program Planning, (3) the characteristics and values of mass, spectator, 
small group activities, (4) how communities help in building program. 


FILMS 


Atomic Energy—‘How to Live with the Atom”, (Film Strip), available at 
the National Film Society. 


Immigration—“Ukrainian Christmas”, “Poland on the Prairies”, “Iceland on 
’ oe 


the Prairies”, “The Canadian People” (Film Strip). All available at the 
National Film Board. 


Industrial Relations —“Partners in Production’, “The New Pattern”, 
“Valley Town”. All available at the National Film Society. 


Education—“Lessons in Living”, “A Better Tomorrow”. Available at National 
Film Board. 
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qa bilingual school gives practical 


leadership in citizenship. 






School of Community Programmes 


By Marion B. Stewart 


THE sixth consecutive season of 
Camp Macdonald—this year christ- 
ened ‘“‘Laquemac”’ to indicate the re- 
lationship between Laval University, 
the Province of Quebec and Mac- 
donald College—took place from 
August 24th to September 2nd. This 
article is an endeavour to set down 
certain impressions, by one who at- 
tended the camp, and enjoyed it 
from start to finish. 

What were the beginnings of the 
School of Community Programmes ? 
In 1938, McGill University set up 
a Rural Adult Education Service, 
administered by its Faculty of Agri- 
culture at Macdonald College, P.Q. 
This was a programme designed to 
meet the needs of the farm and 
village people living in the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. Out of a 
series of study groups in the area, 


developed National Farm Radio 
Forum. Many co-operative activi- 


ties have grown out of the Farm 
Forum discussions. With over 1300 
groups in Canada, 70 different kinds 
of projects were sponsored by the 
Forums during the past season. 
Almost from the commencement 
of these Community Schools and 
Farm Forums, the need for special 
training leaders was recognized. So 


in 1941, the first Camp Macdonald 
was instituted. From a week-end 
experiment of 25 people, it has de- 
veloped into a ten-day bilingual 
Conference, attracting over 120 stu- 
dents and volunteer and professional 
leaders from different parts of Can- 
ada and the United States. 

The faculties of two of our great 
universities—McGill and Laval— 
co-operated in giving time and 
thought to the promotion and organ- 
ization of this adult education school. 
Students from both universities at- 
tended ; and the Quebec Government 
gave financial support through the 
Federal-Provincial Youth Training 
Scholarships granted to applicants 
between 18 and 35 years of age. 

The location of the School on 
Lake Memphremagog in the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec about 90 miles 
from Montreal, is one of the most 
beautiful that could have been chos- 
en anywhere in Canada. From the 
foot of Owl Head Mountain, there 
is a view up and down the lake for 
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many miles. It is said that this 
spot was one of the stopping places 
on the northward trek in Kenneth 
Robert’s “Northwest Passage.” The 
camp provided opportunity for 
swimming, boating, hiking, volley- 
ball and dancing; and the food was 
excellent. 

contrib- 
uted to success was that opportunity 


A circumstance which 


was given for camp members to con- 
sult with the staff in informal inter- 
views, to assist them in joining the 
groups from which they would de- 
rive most benefit. Also, at the first 
gathering around the fireplace, it 
was impresssed upon us that we 
were not going to spend our time 
taking notes, while “experts” ex- 
pounded at length on varous sub- 
jects. Rather, we would find certain 
elements available, and what was 
compounded from these would de- 
pend on ourselves. Further, we 
were a “community”—and no com- 
munity can function without some 


form of government. The ensuing 


process of nominations and elections 
provided a practical demonstration 
of some of the difficulties of parlia- 
mentary procedure; and during the 
humorous situations which devel- 
oped, the elements began to mix. 
After these important prelimin- 
attended to, the 
School got into its stride; and the 
mornings saw us dispersing to the 


aries had been 


various seminar discussion groups 
on Rural Organization, Urban Or- 
ganization, Programme Planning, 
Mass Education and Group Work. 


In the afternoons, there was exper- 





lence in techniques on How to use 
Films; How to use Radio; How to 
use Printed Materials, Pictorial 
Publicity, Written Publicity, Rec- 
reation, Cammunity Singing, Dram- 
atics and Discussion Methods. 
That “books are tools” was thor- 
oughly demonstrated by the fact 
that all these subjects—and many 
others—were available for reference 
in the camp library; and that the 
library was one of the most hard- 
worked corners at camp. There is 
no doubt that this service will have 
to be greatly expanded next year. 
In the evenings, each group had 
the opportunity of displaying its 
techniques and skills in practical 
fashion. The publicity group, for 
instance, brought out the daily wall 
newspaper, which gave practice in 
editorial writing, personal inter- 
views, graphic demonstrations, cur- 
rent events and so on; and every- 
body at camp was encouraged to 
contribute articles or to submit com- 
ments and suggestions. Social prob- 
lems were presented through the 
medium of short dramatic sketches, 
which started lively discussion. 
Poster displays showed problems of 
housing, employment and so on. A 
group engaged in forum discussion 
on a selected topic. The recreation 
group got experience through the 
planning and conducting of the so- 
cial activities at camp, when the 
singing and square dancing were 
lively, and everybody took part with 
enthusiasm. The group also visited 
a nearby rural community and put 


on a party. 
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The keynote at the School of 
Community Programmes is “par- 
ticipation” in the real sense of the 
word. We responded to the realiza- 
tion that we were a working com- 
munity; and that each of us was of 
importance to the whole. The School 
drew out talents and capacities for 
leadership, and showed the value of 


. mixing a variety of personalities... 


the value of “being different.” 
Anyone dropping in at camp, and 
making the the 
the 
trees, would have been hard put to 


rounds amongst 


various groups sitting under 
; it to distinguish teachers, librarians, 
. social workers, community leaders, 
professors of agriculture and sociol- 
; ogy, Farm Forum leaders, National 
Film Board representatives, busi- 
ness men, editors, university stu- 
its, civil servants, labour union- 
economists and so on; for all 

Sut if 


and 


re in most informal garb! 
had 


erved, he would have found much 


Hieeme 


he visitor listened ob- 


J aan 


’ ponder... 


= 
ao ree 


For instance, how can leaders and 


planners differentiate between the 


good and the bad in the welter of 
experience to which humanity is 
subjected, in our furious pace of 
living? What has the rural sociolo- 
gist in common with the member of 
a labour union? What can trained 
social workers gain from these con- 
tacts with volunteer leaders and uni- 
versity students? How can the li- 
brary be utilized to the best advan- 
tage in different types of communi- 
ties? How can community council 
organizers discover the potentialities 
of the community? To what degree 
or in what manner can those work- 
ing in the field of mass education use 


‘ 


the pressure methods of the “soap 
opera,” the newspaper, the poster 
How 


be presented by the use of colour, 


display ? can certain values 
music, drama, recreation? How can 
the National 3oard and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Film 


help the public, and how can the 
Out of the melt- 
ing pot the observer would see new 
and_ that 
each participant was gaining to the 


public help them? 
perspectives 


emerging, 


degree he contributed. 

































The bilingual character of the 
School gave a zest to this inter- 
change of ideas; and as translation 
was reduced to a minimum, a strong 
incentive to learn the other language 
was evoked. The cultural back- 
grounds of many individuals created 
an interesting pattern, which pro- 
vided much food for thought for 
those concerned with what is called 
“the race problem.” 

How did the “government” work? 
The community was small, but cer- 
tainly large enough to demonstrate 
that many problems arise which re- 
quire speedy and intelligent solution. 
We came together as a diverse 
group of students, leaders and plan- 
ners; and discovered that we could 
not function without organizing and 
planning ourselves! “Politics” be- 
came a voyage of discovery in the 
art of getting things done in the 
quickest and most efficient manner 
possible. If some of us were apt to 


“blame it all on the government” 
we had to ruefully confess to our- 
selves that it was our own fault that 
the work had not been done on 
schedule, or that there were obvious 
missing links ...so that in finality, 
in education of any kind, we were 
working with people, and to become 
good leaders, we had to use our 
daily contacts to develop ourselves 
before we could hope to influence 
others. 

Surely, these are valuable lessons 
for adult educators ...that we are 
never too old (or too young!) to 
learn; and that if democracy is to 
work, communities must function to 
the limit of capacity. The School 
of Community Programmes” is a 
practical experience in the demo- 
cratic principles of living and work- 


-ing together, for the greatest good 


of the individual and for the welfare 
of the group as a whole. 
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Montreal develops community pro- 
grams without elaborate buildings. 





People and Programme First 


By Beatrix Graham 


REMEMBER the old school base- 
ment—its rough concrete floor, its 
chilly uninviting atmosphere empha- 
sized by its bareness which was re- 
lieved only by square brick pillars 
and a drinking fountain? It was 
always dull and dingy, perhaps be- 
cause we only congregated there 
when the weather was too wet or 
too cold and stormy for us to go 
outdoors. 

I was in just such a basement in 
a large school the other day—at 
least it used to be just such a place. 
jut things are different now. A 
number of the pillars don’t stick out 
any more because they have been 
built into a partition. Behind that 
partition is a bright cheery recrea- 
tion room with ping pong tables, 
little tables for chess and checkers, 
wicker chairs, books and games all 
giving evidence of much use. 

The boy who answered my ques- 
tions, while his ping pong opponent 
rescued their ball from under a 
bench, told me this is a Y.M.C.A. 
recreation It is open two 
noon hours and two afternoons a 
week, and free membership is given 
to boys who are members of any 
school team provided their conduct 
is approved by the school principal. 


room. 
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“Of course you don’t have to be 
on a team to be a member—it’s 
really just up to the principal,” the 
boy said. “And the fellows who 
come here in the evenings don’t go 
to school at all. Would you like to 
speak to the Y secretary, miss? He 
is in his office right there.” 

I would and did. From the sec- 
retary I learned many things about 
the activities in Rosemount School. 

Older boys (up to about 20 years 
of age) use this recreation room in 
the evenings and every Friday they 
bring their girl friends to dance. A 
Public Address System supplies the 
music for this and nobody thinks 
the rough basement floor is any 
drawback. Clubs comparable to the 
Grey Y are in on Saturday morn- 
ings. Last winter movies for boys 
and girls up to 16 years of age were 


held on Saturday afternoons. The 
average attendance was 300. 
I asked about the cupboards 


neatly built in between pillars in the 
new partition. I found they held 
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all manner of toys, books, games, 
and gramaphone records belonging 
to the Nursery School which is 
housed in the Recreation Room two 
mornings a week. This is a project 
Rosemount Mothers’ Club 
and they can be justly proud of it. 
Incidentally the Y.M.C.A. paid for 
the partitioning, cupboards, etc., but 


of the 


all the painting was done by com- 
mittee members with some help from 
the boys. 

What was in that other parti- 
tioned-off area at the far end of the 
basement? That turned out to be 
the ship’s office of the Sea Cadets. 
The Sea Scouts also use this school 
as well as the Girl Guides. The 
Y.W.C.A. has built a club room in 
this 


commodious basement, 


which provides a meeting place for 


too, 


craft and millinery groups and a 
War Brides’ Club. The Y.W. also 
sponsors a girls’ basketball team, 
member organization of the R.C. 
> 


Sports Association. ) 


(Rosemount Community 

At this point, I began to think 
my information might be complete, 
indeed. Up on the third 
floor the Industrial Arts 
used by the Kinsmen Club for car- 


but no 


room is 


rying on a craft group for boys 
aged 12 and 13 two nights a week. 
The gymnasium is very much in de- 
mand. When the R.C.S.A. girls and 
the ex-Service Men’s Club are not 
there for basketball the Teachers’ 
Badminton Club holds sway, and 
the Y.W.C.A. had it reserved on 
Thursday evenings last year for 
dances for the older teen-agers. 








My next question naturally had 
to be, ‘Who controls the use of this 
gymnasium, and how is it that all 
these groups manage to fit in their 
time allotments?’ Ah, here was one 
of the biggest problems! The gym 
was in use every night except Sat- 
urday and Sunday and there were 
still a number of groups that could 
not be taken care of. There are 
already ten organizations and their 
subdivisions, making in all some 24 
groups, using school facilities at the 
present time. 





Mrs. Graham at the Kingston Conference 


The Y.M.C.A. 
plained that any group wishing to 


secretary €xX- 
use the school has to make applica- 
tion to the supervisor of Physical 
: eon ap ; 
Education for the Board of School 
Commissioners who has charge 0! 
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the letting of school buildings. If 
permission to use a certain part of 
the school is granted, and it usually 
is, then the arrangement of hours 
is frequently made with the Y Sec- 
retary. The latter works’ very 
closely with the Physical Education 
supervisor and the school principal 
and I think they do a very good job 
of keeping everybody happy. 


Occasionally classrooms are made 


available for meetings to such groups 


as the Ukrainian Club, the Credit 
Union organization, the Frontiers- 
men and the Canadian Legion. 

But it is not only indoor activities 
that are taken care of in Rosemount. 
During the summer the large school 
ground is rented and controlled by 
the Y.M.C.A. who set up equip- 
ment, etc. and the already over- 
worked secretary arranges sched- 
ules. These are chiefly for softball 

inter-church league, R.C.S.A. and 
Legion games. In the autumn rug- 
by takes over for a short period. 
There is space for tennis courts and 
plans are to have them in operation 
next year. Outdoor theatre was 
mentioned by the Y Secretary. 
“Maybe that’s just a pipe dream— 
still it could be done and we never 
liscard a good idea.” 

For next winter the City has 
promised to construct a hockey rink 
on vacant land immediately behind 
+} 


ie school. Due to outdoor activi- 


ties the school grounds has ceased 
to be a no-man’s-land where gangs 
hang out, and damage to school 
property, particularly windows, has 
decreased very noticeably. 





































The three key men in this com- 
munity organization scheme have 
already been mentioned but the 
picture would not be complete with- 
out recording the existence, and an 
active one, of a local Y.M.C.A. 
Committee and of the R.C.S.A. 
Board, also men and women of the 
community. Some of these people 
serve in both organizations and the 
two groups are responsible for or- 
ganization and planning and for the 
operation of many of the activities 
which go on in and around Rose- 
mount School. 
opened its doors to the community 
in the early 1930’s when the Mont- 
real Parks and Playgrounds Asso- 


This school first 


ciation ran a community centre 
there. To-day, thanks to the under- 
standing and cooperation of the 
Protestant Board of School Com- 
missioners it is the most used of any 
school building in the City of Mont- 
real. 

Each organization signs a con- 
tract for the use of the space it 
requires. The rent is extremely 
reasonable and in fact does not cover 
expenses. The School Commission 
pays the caretaker and supplies light 
and heat. The Y. 
mented warmly on the very fine 


secretary com- 
friendly cooperation of the care- 
takers in this building. He feels too 
that the whole tone of the com- 
munity has gone up considerably 
since the school became the centre 
of activity. Similar programmes 
are beginning to take shape in other 


schools and the Board of School 
(Continued on page 47) 











Canadian Youth Commission Reports 


“‘The reports of the Commission have an uncom- 
mon interest for the ordinary citizen. They 
are a must for churchmen, educators and social 
workers.’’—Saturday Night. 


YOUTH AND HEALTH 
A positive health programme for Canada. “A very .. . chal- 
lenging document.’’—Rex Frost in radio broadcast. Cloth, $1.25; 
Paper, $1.00. 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS IN CANADA 

A valuable reference manual for everyone working with young 
people. It contains basic factual information on Canadian youth 
organizations. Cloth, $1.50. 


YOUTH AND RECREATION 
“No recreation leader in Canada can afford to be without this very 
exhaustive report.”—Ian Eisenhardt in Canada’s Health and 
Welfare. Cloth, $1.50. 


YOUTH CHALLENGES THE EDUCATORS 
“Of high significance and importance for both young people and 
adults.” —Ottawa Citizen. Paper, $1.00. 
YOUNG CANADA AND RELIGION 


“An unforgettable challenge to all leaders of young people.”—The 
Educational Review, N.B. Paper, $1.00. 


YOUTH AND JOBS IN CANADA 
“Clear, concise, comprehensive, balanced, and admirably written.” 
—Eugene Forsey, in The Canadian Forum. Paper, $1.25. 
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<@ The Banff School is becoming one 
of the leading centres of Fine Arts. 






Banff---Canadian Art Centre 


By Donald Cameron 


SURPASSING all previous attendance 
records, some 552 students from 
eight of the nine provinces in Can- 
ada and sixteen States of the Union, 
registered in the Fourteenth Annual 
Session of the Banff 
School of Fine Arts for the period 
July 17th to August 24th, 1946. 
Students came from Halifax to Vic- 
toria, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
to Peace River. One student came 
from the Argentine and two from 
In addition to this, 200 
applicants had to be refused because 
of lack of accommodation. For the 
first time in the history of the school 
students came from the 
Province of Ontario than from any 
other province, some 70 coming 
from the Toronto district alone. 
Following the trend of previous 
years, an increasing number of those 
in attendance were college students 
seeking to combine the acquisition of 
university or teaching credits in 
either Art, Music, Theatre or Ap- 
plied Art, with a pleasant and 
stimulating holiday. In planning 
the 1946 school, it had been hoped 
to limit registration to 425 or not 
more than 450. However, when 
registrations in excess of this num- 


Summer 


England. 


more 


ber were refused, such pathetic 
stories of the inconvenience caused 
and the spoiling of plans, began to 
pour in to the university, that it 
was felt a special effort should be 
made to accommodate those students 
who had made summer plans and 
railway reservations many months 
in advance. Accordingly, arrange- 
ments were made to take over a 
large number of the Becker and 
Scratch Bungalows on Tunnel 
Mountain, and to operate a special 
bus service from that location to the 
school. In this way it became pos- 
sible to enroll an additional 100 
students. Additional staff were en- 
gaged to take care of the extra 
registration with the result that 
there were actually fewer students 
per staff member than in the prev- 
ious year. 

The fact that the school was of 
5% weeks duration instead of 4% 
as in previous years, enabled the 
students to complete more work and 
to do it more thoroughly than in the 
past. The result was a really re- 
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achievement in 
division of the school. 


markable every 


Painting Division Largest 

As in past years the Painting 
Division had the largest enrolment 
in the school with 224 students. 
The panel of instructors in this 
division included Canada’s leading 
artists. The division was under the 
direction of Professor H. G. Glyde, 
A.R.C.A., Head of the Art Division, 
Department of Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, assisted by W. J. 
Phillips, R.C.A., of 
Banff, Dr. A. Y. 
“Group of Seven”, Toronto, George 
Pepper, O.S.A., Toronto, Frances 
Neil of the Ontario College of 
Art, J. W. G. Macdonald, A.R.C.A., 
Vancouver, James Dichmont, A.S. 
A., Calgary, and Con- 
rad French of Banff. 

During the term some 2,000 paint- 
ings were completed, some students 


Calgary and 
Jackson of the 


Captain 


completing as many as 40 canvases. 
During Festival Week an exhibition 
of over 400 paintings was put on 
display before large and enthusiastic 
audiences. 

A selection of 50 canvases from 
this exhibition has been made to go 
on tour of the Western Canada 
Gallery Circuit and to points in 
Eastern Canada in the winter term 
of 1946-47. The exhibition of paint- 
ings will be supplemented by a 
representative selection of Weaving 
and Leathercraft. 


Emphasis on Original Plays 


Following the policy established 
in 1937, encouragement has been 
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given to the writing and production 
of original Canadian plays. That 
policy bore fruit in a most spec- 
tacular form this year when the new 
Canadian play “Stampede” by Gwen 
Pharis Ringwood, written and pro- 
duced in the Banff School and the 
University of Alberta, played to 
capacity audiences on two succes- 
sive nights. This play is one of the 
most authentic pieces of Western 
Canadiana that has been written for 
the stage, and it is destined to occupy 
an important place in Western 
Canadian literature. 

In addition to “Stampede”, two 
new Canadian plays written in the 
Banff School in 1945, were produced 
as part of an evening of one-act 
plays. They included the new play 
“Wind on the Heath” by Marcia 
Harris of Vancouver, and “Christ- 
mas in Skunk’s Misery” by John 
Farrell of Saskatoon. 

The final 


Theatre Division was the superbly 


contribution of the 


directed and presented production 
of “The Hasty Heart” by John 
Patrick. 

The Theatre Division benefited 
more than any other from the 
lengthened time of the school and 
the amount of work accomplished 
and the standard attained was a 
credit to students and staff alike. 

Members of the staff of the 
Theatre Division were Sydney Risk, 
University of Alberta, Joseph F. 
Smith, Salt Lake City, Dr. E. P. 
Conkle, University of Texas, Bur- 
ton W. James, Seattle Repertory 
Theatre, Mrs. Leona F. Paterson of 
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Mount Royal College, Calgary, and 
Esther Nelson of 
Seattle. 


Ponoka and 


Successful Writers’ Conference 
The Third Annual Alberta Writ- 
ers’ Conference was the most suc- 
held so far. 
Some 36 writers from Montreal to 
Victoria and Philadelphia to Peace 
River participated in the discussion 
of problems common to writers in 


cessful conference 


various fields. The conference was 
exceedingly fortunate in being able 
to have as guest instructors such 
distinguished Canadians as _ Pro- 
fessor Arthur Phelps, Director of 
Cultural Broadcasts in the C.B.C.’s 
International Service, and Lister 
Sinclair, producer of the famous 
“Stage 46”. Dr. E. P. Conkle of 
the University of Texas also made 
an outstanding contribution. 

Special attention was devoted to 
writing for radio in Mr. Sinclair’s 
classes, while Professor Phelps dealt 
with the general background of 
Canadian writing and encouraged 
the students to develop their know- 
ledge and understanding of Cana- 
dian themes. 


Piano Class Outstanding 

Distinguished from 
Eastern Canada, who were in at- 
tendance at the Student Recital on 
August 12th, stated that the recital 
would have done credit to a pro- 
gramme in Massey Hall or Mont- 
real. Some 62 students of the 
piano from all over Canada formed 
the most enthusiastic piano class 


musicians 
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ever held in the Banff School. These 
students were under the direction 
of Max Pirani, Director of the Col- 
lege of Music in the University of 
Western Ontario, the man who has 
built the Banff School Music Class 
from a very small beginning to one 
which 


now includes some of the 
most talented piano students in 
Canada. 


A course in Choral Music was 
added to the Music Division this 
year under the direction of Pro- 
fessor John Reymes-King of the 
Music Division, Department of Fine 
Arts, University of Alberta, and 
while the registration was not large, 
it is hoped that this division will 
develop as the Piano Division has 
done. 


Canadian Designs in Handicrafts 

Ever since the Applied Art Sec- 
tion of the Banff School has been 
in operation, emphasis has _ been 
placed on the creation of original 
Canadian designs in Weaving and 
Leathercraft. The students of this 
year’s school were particularly suc- 
cessful in developing a number of 
new and _ distinctive 
digenous to the region. 

The work in Weaving and Design 
was under the direction of Mrs. E. 
M. Henderson of Winnipeg, and 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of 
Alberta. The work in Leathercraft 
was under the direction of Miss 
Frances Morton of Calgary, and 
Miss Elizabeth Knox of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 

The display of Leathercraft and 


designs in- 











Weaving on exhibition during 
Festival Week was the finest in the 
history of the school. Some 300 
pieces of Leathercraft including 
desk sets, camera cases, purses of 
every kind and description, belts, 
book ends, key cases, lapel decora- 
tions and numerous other items 
made one of the finest displays of 
its kind in Canada. The exhibition 
of Weaving included a large number 
of samples of suit materials, coating 
materials, afghans, towels, runners, 
belts, purses, cushion covers and 
curtains. 

From the standpoint of interest 
aroused, the Handicraft Division is 
one that seems to excite more inter- 
est on the part of the public than al- 
most any other. A striking feature 
of the course is that many of the 
people taking the work are teachers, 
who are going to pass on the skills 
acquired to their own pupils in 
schools. Other people taking the 
course, are leaders 
doing it with a view to assisting 
recreational groups in the rapidly 


community 


increasing number of community 
centres in Canada. 


Spoken French Becoming More 
Popuar 

The Oral French Section of the 
Banff School was the largest so far 
with 48 students. Of this number 
approximately one-half were univer- 
sity students and people who were 
taking the course with a view to 
using the language in their social 
contacts. The remaining 50% were 
high school teachers, who were 





responsible for teaching the subject 
in high school classes. 

The course was again under the 
able direction of Professor A. L. 
Cru, formerly of Columbia Univer- 
sity, assisted by Miss Mathilde 
Sellon of Vancouver, and Miss 
Catherine Barclay of Calgary and 
Columbia University. The teaching 
staff were greatly assisted in their 
work by the “Assistantes”, who 
acted as hostesses in each French 
Chalet. Mlle. Garon of Chicoutimi 
and Trois Pistole, Mlle. Curotte, 
Montreal, Mlle. Tracksel of the 
Swiss Legation in Washington, and 
Mile. Loisillier, a student direct 
from the French Underground 
Movement in France, made a fine 
contribution to the school in their 
day to day contacts with the stu- 
dents. 

Among the highlights of the 1946 
Oral French School was a visit 
from some 30 teachers and students 
of Oral English from the Province 
of Quebec, under the direction of 
Mr. John Kelly, a Montreal high 
school teacher. These _ students 
spent a most enjoyable visit with the 
school and the interchange between 
students of Quebec and those from 
the rest of Canada is bound to have 
good results. 

Another pleasant highlight of the 
school was the visit of the dis- 
tinguished Belgian actor, André 
Frére, who spoke to the students and 
gave a most entertaining selection 
from his repertoire of impersona- 
tions and characterizations. 


(Continved on page 34) 
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TEEN-AGE INSTITUTE 

Tue Hamilton Council of Social 
Agencies sponsored on October 4th 
and 5th, a Teen Age Institute to 
discuss leisure time activities and 
problems of teen agers. The insti- 
tute was conducted by Miss Hazel 
Osborn, outstanding American so- 
cial worker and Associate Professor 
of Group Work at Wayne Univer- 
sity in Detroit. 

On the Friday evening, a panel 
of teeners composed of representa- 
tives from various centres in Ham- 
ilton and surrounding district dis- 
cussed their own problems, as they 
see them. Saturday morning was 
devoted to a panel of adults and 
teeners discussing the most vital 
issue—the role of leadership in a 
democratic setting. Some of the 
other aspects were discussed in four 
seminars held Saturday afternoon 
under the topics (a) organizing a 
new group, (b) program content, 
(c) programs for 13-14 year olds, 
(d) new trends in teen age work. 

Miss Osborn gave her main ad- 
dress at the closing dinner stressing 
that teen agers must be accepted as 
they are, without imposing upon 
them the social behaviour standards 
of the leader. Only through the 
building up of confidence and trust 
can the teeners then begin to par- 
ticipate in constructive activities. 

The institute, the first of its kind 


BRIEF NEWS 


in Hamilton, was attended by many 
leaders, volunteers and teen agers 
from youth centres, Y’s and church 
groups. It was an excellent begin- 
ning to further conferences to 
clarify and understand the whole 
field of teen age work. 





* * * 


SAFETY COURSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Extension courses in safe driving 
are to be instituted at the University 
of Toronto in the near future. The 
Labatt Company contributed $10,- 
000.00 a year for a period of three 
years towards establishment of the 
courses. 

The program will be under the 
direction of Dr. W. J. Dunlop, 
director of the university extension 
department. The plan is to send a 
competent instructor to Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa., to study 
for a time under Prof. Amos E. 
Neyhart, top North American au- 
thority on safe driving and consult- 
ant to the American Automobile 
Association on road training. 

It is proposed that when the 
selected instructor has obtained his 
training, he will conduct courses of 
40 hours’ duration at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and that, from 
time to time, he will be sent to con- 
duct similar courses in other Ontario 
cities. 











NEW CITIZENSHIP VENTURES: 


JAPANESE-CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 
DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


The Citizenship Defense Com- 


mittee is a service organization 


whose members are exclusively 


of Japanese ancestry. The com- 
mittee, located in Toronto, functions 
as the central headquarters for 
Canada, 


and co-operates with organizations 


the Japanese people in 
engaged in the same field. The 
committee assists local Japanese 
organizations in program planning, 
has initiated a public information 
campaign to give factual data and 
analyses of developments to the 
general public, and takes legislative 
action by presenting the Japanese or 
“consumer” view on policy to the 
government and is instrumental in 
placing the situation of Japanese 
Canadians before the public. 
o's 


COMMITTEE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 

The Emergency Committee for 
Civil Rights was formed by a group 
of citizens and publishes its purpose 
as follows: 

“The basic rights of Canadians 
are jeopardized by the recent and 
continuing actions of our Federal 
Government and the Kellock-Ta- 
schereau Commission on Espionage. 
To secure Canadians against further 
infringement of them by secret 
order-in-council or other arbitrary 
means, a group of citizens have vol- 
untarily acted together to set up 
an Emergency Committee for Civil 
Rights.” 





“The Emergency Committee pro- 
poses : 

To conduct an educational pro- 
gram. 

To set forth the basic civil rights 
of Canadians and to take steps to 
protect every Canadian from the 
arbitrary suspension of these rights. 

To set up an Emergency Civil 
Rights Fund for the above purposes 
and for legal and technical assistance 
where needed.” 


* * * 


SCIENTIFIC FILM ASSOCIATION 

The inaugural meeting of the Sci- 
entific Film Association took place 
in Ottawa on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 18. 

Delegates attended representing 
professional, educational and indus- 
trial organizations and individuals 
interested in promoting and co-ord- 
inating the use of scientific films in 
Canada in order to achieve the 
widest possible understanding of 
scientific methods and outlook. 

The proposed organization will 
correspond rather closely to the 
Scientific Film Association founded 
in Britain four years ago, which 1s 
now providing extensive services to 
industrial firms, educational institu- 
tions and professional bodies gen- 
erally throughout the countr) 
Among other activities, provision 
will be made for establishing a cen- 
tral preview service of scientific 
films, so that prints of new pro- 
ductions may be seen by interested 
organizations and evaluated. It is 


hoped also to publish specialized 
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catalogues of scientific films, and to 
issue a journal and other publica- 
tions which will advance their use. 


* * * 


LIGHTED SCHOOL PROGRAMME 

Less than one per cent of Saskat- 
chewan’s communities have a pro- 
eram of evening classes for adults. 
fo meet this need, the Adult Edu- 
cation Division of the Department 
of Education created the Lighted 
School Program under the direction 
of Mr. A. W. Johnson. 

The Lighted School Program re- 
cently concluded its first year of 
operation in communities ranging 
in population from 100 to 6,000. 
There were a total of ten com- 
munities thus served, twenty-one 
classes offered, and a total enroll- 
ment of 411 persons. 

Classes such as Sketching and Oil 
Painting, Clay Child 
Psychology, Foods and Nutrition, 
First Aid, Canadian 
Woodwork and 


Modelling, 


Problems, 
Conversational 
French, were established as a result 
of surveying the interests of the 
people in various communities. 

Local School boards, Larger Unit 
boards, Superintendents and other 
community groups collaborated in 
establishing an administrative pro- 
cedure which will provide the ideal 
in government; namely, the people 
tell their civil servant, the education- 
ist, what they want, and he applies 
his abilities and gives his advice in 
filling a community need. 

Local instructors are used, and 
registration regulations require a 





minimum enrollment of 10 persons, 
paying a registration fee of $3.00 for 
20 two-hour classes (one per week, 
in two ten-week terms). Attendance 
has been approximately 85%, a 
high average attendance in the clim- 
atic conditions of Saskatchewan. 

The future of Saskatchewan’s 
Lighted School Program rests pri- 
marily in the extension of these edu- 
cational services to other communi- 
ties. This expansion seems to be 
assured as a result of the first year’s 
effort in the Lighted School pro- 
gram. One of the greatest re- 
sults, it is hoped, will be the maxim- 
ation of planned community pro- 
grams, educational, cultural, and re- 
creational. The adult having com- 
pleted the class in which he or she 
enrolled, will be able to form or 
join cultural groups in many cases, 
or volunteer to lead young people’s 
and juvenile groups. 

The Lighted School Program is 
an important instrument for com- 
munity progress, in the fields of edu- 
cation, recreation and cultural de- 
velopment. 





Readers are invited to send in 
“brief news” about doings in 
their own organizations and 
communities. Items should 
describe actual projects and 
programs, and should be not 
more than 150 words in length. 
We pay one dollar for each 
news item accepted for pub- 
lication. 














LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


National Film Board Kit 


By Emerson Coatsworth 


THE problem of source material has 
been a constant one for discussion 
leaders, especially on the many cur- 
rent problems where the need for 
unbiased information is so great. 
The National Film Board of Canada 
has, in the past year or two, at- 
tempted to meet this situation by 
issuing a number of “information 
kits” with each of its non-theatrical 
documentary film releases. These 
kits are designed primarily for the 
use of discussion leaders who intend 


to use film as a part of their pro- 
gram, and attention has been given 
to the additional problems of the in- 
experienced discussion leader. 
Indirectly, the information kit is 
an aid to the public who take part in 


discussion groups. Pamphlets and 
other printed matter provide back- 
ground material and information in 
related fields to the problem at hand. 
Reference reading of this type thus 
enables people to go beyond the 
ideas and information presented in 
a film. 

Originally, the kits were made to 
assist discussion leaders who used 
film on the National Film Board 
Trade Union and Rural Circuits, 
and great assistance was given in 
this way for many types of film- 


discussion programmes. Now, the 
kits are put out primarily for the 
rural circuits, but where a film is 
applicable to both urban and rural 
audiences, the kits are issued to 
both types of groups. It has been 
the policy to make three hundred 
copies of each kit, and distribute 
them through the N.F.B. regional 
offices. Occasionally, when kits 
have aot all been distributed, they 
can be obtained by urban groups 
through application to the nearest 
regional office. 

The kits have been standardized 
to a certain extent, to facilitate use 
among leaders»whose experience is 
varied, and whose groups may have 
widely differing interests. Advance 
material is always included, contain- 
ing press releases, radio announce- 
ments and posters suitable for at- 
tracting attention to a _ meeting 
combining film and discussion. To 
introduce the subject matter of the 
film to the audience, the leader is 
provided with a copy of the film 
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commentary, and an information 
sheet which does not summarize but 
which gives the background of the 
film. 

Actual discussion material is of 
three sorts. The “quiz” paper, with 
questions worded to stimulate dis- 
cussions, or “start the people talk- 
ing”; discussion questions, which 
attempt to clarify the issues in ques- 
tion, are used once the discussion is 
under way; lastly, a pamphlet or 
series of pamphlets, often issued by 
such bodies as the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Adult Education or the 
Canadian Institute for International 
Affairs, provide a great deal of 
background material and factual in- 
formation not given in the film, and 
seek to point out the relation be- 
tween the topic discussed in the film 
and other allied topics which may 
form the basis for later discussion 
groups. 

The kits usually contain sugges- 
tions for future programmes, which 
might be based on other films, or 





film strips or simply graphic dis- 
plays. 

As an example, the kit on the re- 
cently distributed British film 
MAN—ONE FAMILY, contains a 
number of interesting pamphlets in 
addition to press releases, informa- 
tion sheets, etc., which includes 
“The Races of Mankind” (Public 
Affairs No. 85); “Probing Our 
Prejudices” (Canadian Association 


for Adult Education No. 18); 
“Japanese Canadians” (Canadian 


Institute for International Affairs, 
Vol. VI, No. 2). 

The kits are labelled with the 
titles of the films which they are 
designed to supplement. To name 
a few, in conclusion, there are: 
Man—One Family, Better Homes 


for Better Living, This Is Our 
Canada, Second Freedom, Ballot 
Boxes, Now the Peace, Suffer 


Little Children, Work and Wages, 
Library On Wheels, Early Start, 
Veterans In Industry, and Food— 
Secret of the Peace. 
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Study of rural problems must 


lead to action. 


Dufferin Forums Act 


By W. M. McCarthy 


The ultimate test of any organ- 
ization or educational programme 
is in results. That we have not more 
to show for the time, thought and 
money spent in rural adult education 
may be due largely to lack of ma- 
chinery for translating study into 
action. 

It would seem desirable in de- 
veloping a study group movement 
that 
consideration be given to the means 


such as Farm Radio Forum 
by which action is possible beyond 
passing resolutions or writing letters 
to the local editor. These methods 
do not develop a feeling of effective- 
ness. 

The single Forum group has a 
limited sphere of possible activities. 
The capabilities of group work are 
shown to best advantage when the 
Forums of a township or of a county 
can be brought together to tackle 
problems on the level of the munici- 
pality. This necessitates an execu- 
tive body at this level and in Duf- 
ferin County this body is the County 
Federation of Agriculture. 

Dufferin County Federation of 
Agriculture grew out of Farm For- 
Today it operates to the ad- 
vantage of the Forum movement in 


that the County Federation has as- 


um. 


sumed responsibility for developing 
the Forums. This seems to the 
Dufferin farmer the only logical ar- 
rangement. The Forum to him is 
It is his 
link with organized agriculture. 


more than a study‘ group. 


The main representation on the 
Dufferin County Federation Board 
is through Forum groups. The fact 
that informed opinion is behind the 
County Federation is recognized by 
governing bodies, business and pro- 
fessional groups, and the movement 
in the county is well regarded by all 
classes. Because of the policy of 
the Federation in actively promot- 
ing the welfare of the people in the 
county, all the municipal bodies have 
made grants to finance its work. 

The Federation has given support 
for projects such as a County Health 
Unit, X-Ray Clinic for T.B., and 
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Clothing Campaigns through adver- 
tising and in providing facilities for 
During the past winter 
a National Film Board circuit and 
Night Class programme was spon- 


speakers. 


sored by the Federation of Agricul- 
ture with the secretary of that pro- 
Farm Forum 
Meetings held in con- 


gramme acting as 
fieldman. 
nection with this programme give 
two or more Forum groups an op- 
get together each 
month and at these meetings the 


portunity to 


local application of Forum topics 
is emphasized. 

The major interest of the Forums 
was in the series on health and con- 
tinued study of this topic at com- 
munity meetings led to the decision 
of the County Federation to sponsor 
the Dufferin Co-operative Medical 
Services. Put into effect May Ist, 
1946, the Association now has a 
membership of almost 600. It has 
done more than anything else to 
give the people confidence in the 
work of the Forum groups. A local 
project such as this will bring con- 
verts other form 
of missionary work. From an edu- 


faster than any 
cational standpoint actual participa- 
tion as members in a co-operative 
venture leads to a desire for under- 
standing of the project on the part 
of individuals. In every corner of 
the county to-day people are asking 
questions about the hospitalization 
plan, how it works, how it got 
started and so on. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Co-op Medical Services is a school 
in co-operative business adminis- 








tration. There are twelve directors 


Al- 
though new to business administra- 
tion these 


elected from the membership. 


men and’ women have 
undertaken their work with deter- 
mination to give their best. The 
satisfaction of filling a community 
need is no small reward for their 
efforts. 

The fact that the Association is 
their own probably accounts for the 
response of the people to this plan. 
Previously they had had the oppor- 
tunity for some time of obtaining 
very similar benefits from existing 
hospitalization plans. No attempt 
at direct selling of the plan has been 
necessary. The response follows 
discussion and questions. Most im- 
portant, the people became members 
in a spirit of neighbourly action 
rather than with a view to immed- 
iate personal benefit. 

The Forums had reached a stage 
where action of this kind was needed 
to inject fresh enthusiasm. Dufferin 
County has proved to its own satis- 
faction that it has the machinery for 
action in the close relationship of 
Forums and County Federation. 
The county is perhaps fortunate in 
that there is only one representative 
body for agriculture and that there 
is no question of jurisdiction or 
overlapping of activities and no lost 
motion. 

We can heartily recommend that 
in counties where the educational 
or organizational programme is 
weak consideration be given to the 


(Continued on page 47) 





To Farm Forums 


Dear Forum Folks: 


If you are driving along the road and you come across a school that is 
in disrepair, a few bricks off the chimney and a paper pane in the window, 
what thought comes to your mind? If you come upon some farms where 
the work is behind and the weeds ahead what thought comes to your mind? 
When you read in the paper some man’s complaints that farmers are paying 
too much for what they buy and not getting enough for what they sell, what 
thought comes to your mind? 

If you follow the thinking of a lot of people I know your first thought 
will be “These people need more Farm Forums”. There is a good basis 
for the thought. Certainly Farm Forums have resulted in improved edu- 
cational facilities in a great many farm communities. Farm Forums have 
developed schemes to use the available labour and equipment in the com- 
munity to better advantage so that the work doesn’t get behind, and Farm 
Forums have found more efficient methods of purchasing and marketing. 

That is not to suggest that National Farm Radio Forum is a cure for 
all the ills of agriculture. It is not to say that Utopia is just around the 
corner if we get a few more Forums. But it is to say that through Farm 
Forum meetings and discussion the standard of living of the people of the 
community can be materially improved. 

This is true not because there is any magic in meetings and discussions 
in general, or in Farm Radio Forum in particular. It is true because of 
the nature of the world in which we live. It is a world in which none of 
us can stand alone. Its pattern is established by the thinking and activity 
of a great number of inter-related groups of people. People in Agriculture 
on the next farm, or in the next county, or somewhere half around the 
world—these can be our allies or our competitors depending on how care- 
fully we plan. People who control the big industries on which we depend 
for so many necessities—if these slow down or stop, the going can get 
plenty tough. People who consume our products—if their eating habits 
change, agriculture changes too. It’s a small world— a world in which 
anything that anybody does affects everybody else. 
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If there is a key to this world it is group action. The problems of 
the rural community, the country as a whole, the nations of the world, can 
only be solved by people who know how to work as a group. It is im- 
perative that everyone of us learns to appreciate people as people, to under- 
stand their point of view, learn why we all act as we do. Unless we master 
these fundamentals how can we hope to find cures for the ills of mankind? 

The ability to work as a group is an art which can only be acquired 
through weeks and months and years of practice. We may believe it is 
necessary to use farm machinery co-operatively, we may believe it is neces- 
sary to have good relations with those who talk a different language or 
whose skin is a different colour; we may believe that the nations of the 
world simply must learn how to live together in peace; oh yes, our inten- 
tions may be of the best, but the ability to bring these things about can 
only be acquired by patient effort. 

The true significance of National Farm Radio Forum lies in the fact 
that it does give a great number of people an opportunity to acquire the 
necessary capabilities step by step. National Farm Radio Forum is really 
composed of several groups at once; first the basic group of neighbours in 
a home, second the group of Forums in the larger community which meet 
together on Review night, third the provincial group of Forums tied to- 
gether by news reports and provincial office activity, fourth the national 
group of all the Forums tied together by radio and mail and common in- 
terest. A member of a Forum learns to work effectively at all these levels. 

If you want to build the future—organize a Forum. 


Sincerely, 


Ratpu S. STAPLES 













The first Youth Employment 
Centre in Canada meets youth’s 
vocational problems. 


Youth Employment Centre 


By L. Winnifred Bradley 


On May 9th, 1946, the first Youth 
Employment Centre in Canada was 
formally opened in Toronto, On- 
tario, by His Worship the Mayor. 
It represents in tangible form the 
Government’s recognition of com- 
munity consciousness with regard to 
Youth and its vocational possibili- 
the 
Youth of the city, permanent, sum- 


ties and problems. Already 
mer, and part-time workers, have 
found it a vital resource in meeting 
their vocational needs. 

The interest of Mr. B. G. Sullivan, 
Ontario Regional Superintendent of 
National Employment Service, has 
been paramount, and it was through 
his efforts that the plans on behalf 
of Youth 


dorsed. 


were initiated and en- 
The Acting Supervisor is 
Miss Mary Eadie, Supervisor of the 
Women’s Division, of the Toronto 
Local Office. 


her for her vision, unlimited energy, 


Much credit is due 


and unusual organizing ability. 
National Employment Service is 
an active participant in the welfare 
of the community. It has had a 
valuable war time experience, and 
is now a developing peace time or- 
individual 


ganization. Since an 


functions as a total organism, his 


efficiency on the job depends upon 
his total adjustment to life. He can- 
not face up to his financial and emo- 
tional problems unless he has the 
assurance that he has the best pos- 
sible job available to him. When 
the individual faces problems of 
vocational adjustment which he can- 
not solve without help, counselling 
is needed, and should be available to 
everyone. 

The function of the Centre is to 
help the applicant to help himself, 
by providing a professional employ- 
ment service which does not over- 
protect, but gives support at points 
of weakness. Adequate data re- 
garding the applicant is essential and 
is obtained at the outset, physical, 
personal, training, experience, abili- 
ties, aptitudes, ambitions, and re- 
Counsellors also art 
the labour 
market and specific job require- 


sponsibilities. 


well acquainted with 


ments. The relationship between 
applicant and counsellor must be 
such that he feels the informatio 
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viven will be treated confidentially, 
and is being used in his best in- 
terests. The counsellor must recog- 
nize when to use other community 
resources for his or her information, 
or for the help of the applicant. 

The aim of the Youth Employ- 
ment Centre is to serve young men 
and women under twenty-one years 
of age, and others, if seeking their 
first job. It is a special counselling 
and placement service. A total of 
sixteen organizations are repre- 
sented on the Advisory Council, 
from such fields as Education, Guid- 
ance, Labour, Business and Indus- 
try, Social Agencies, and Student 
Councils. The Council gives direct- 
ion, and each member of the organ- 
ization is an interpreter of the aims 
and functions of the Centre. 

The physical environment in 
which the interview takes place con- 
tributes to the success of any Coun- 
selling Service. The premises, lo- 


cated in downtown Toronto, are 
attractive. 
The Centre is a self-contained unit, 
occupying the entire floor 


building. 


airy, well-lighted, and 
of a 
There is an Insurance 
Department, Testing Rooms, Super- 
Office, 
counselling. 


visor’s office for 
Interviewing 
booths provide privacy. It 
busy but applicants are 
aware of an atmosphere of order, 
dignity, and friendliness. 

An appointment system is being 
used in cases where it is practical. 


and an 
S| ecial 
is a 
Centre, 


This lessens a feeling of pressure 


on the part of both applicant and 
counsellor, and gives the fearful 


first-jobber a sense of importance 
and security. When waiting for an 
appointment is necessary, suitable 
reading materials and displays of 
magazines and books available 
through the Public Libraries keep 
the applicants 
cupied. . 

To the applicant from  out-of- 
town, a large city is overwhelming. 
It was to Helen, aged eighteen, who 
came from a Northern Ontario vil- 
lage, where except in the summer 
resort season there is little oppor- 
tunity for work. She saw in a To- 
ronto newspaper what she thought 
would be a good job in a factory, 
and came to Toronto, having ap- 
plied and been accepted by letter. 
She found the job and the environ- 
ment in no way what she expected 
they would be, and after one week 
came to our office on the advice of 
an interested friend. She had a 
nice appearance, pleasant manner, 
and from her comments she indi- 


constructively oc- 


cated keen observation and persua- 
siveness. Yes, she would make a 
But what of her 

She had only 
one year High School, and most 


good sales clerk! 


formal education ? 


employers are now asking for at 
least two years for sales staff. But 
it was worth trying. The third em- 
ployer who was contacted agreed 
that Helen had the basic character- 
She 
left the office with an appointment 
arranged, and to the fore in the 
employer’s were her best 
characteristics for the position. The 


istics of a good sales person. 


mind 














result was a placement satisfactory 
to both parties. 

Two specially qualified officers 
adminster occupational tests in 
groups, or individually. Appli- 
cants are referred for testing on 
their request, or in cases where the 
counsellor feels it would aid in the 
selection of suitable employment, or 
employment training for the individ- 
ual concerned. The testing pro- 
cedure supplements the interview 
by pointing up the specific skills and 
qualifications of an applicant, and 
also by bringing to light certain in- 
terests which hitherto have been 
dormant, but which might be used 
or developed. The use of occupa- 
tional tests helps to clarify the 
thinking of both applicant and 
counsellor, and to the former, the 
results usually are inspiring and 
encouraging. 

The counsellors at the Centre 
(men and women) are Employment 
and Claims Officers who are quali- 
fied by special abilities and training, 
and selected by the Civil Service 
Commission. Their academic back- 
ground, experience, initiative and 
resourcefulness assure the applicant 
of good counselling, and the best 
possible referral to a specific job. 
If we do not have what the appli- 
cant and counsellor feel is the 
“right job”, the counsellors endeavor 
to find it by “shoppng”. All job 
vacancies are listed with us, and we 
are enjoying the co-operation of 
employers in every type of business 
activity. They welcome visits from 
Officers, that we may become better 
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acquainted with their policy for wel- 
fare and advancement, and specific 
job requirements. Job analysis has 
been done in over three hundred 
firms. 

There is a liaison officer to do 
special work with the Schools, co- 
ordinating their vocational guidance 
recommendations with the practical 
work of referral to a specific job. 
Addresses to students and young 
peoples’ groups are frequently re- 
quested. This officer is available for 
special counselling of applicants 
who need it with regard to appear- 
ance, deportment, or attitude to their 
vocation. Referral for case-work 
service through a Social Agency 
may be made. 

Invitations to visit the Centre 
have been extended to School Prin- 
cipals, Teacher-Counsellors, Librar- 
ians, Personnel Associations, Social 
Workers, The Local Council of 
Women, and the Clergy. They have 
responded enthusiastically. 

With wartime regulations a thing 
of the past, we are moving forward 
to a more intensive and skilled pro- 
fessional service. We serve the 
“drop-out”, the graduate, and the 
repeater. Many in this last named 
group are making the difficult ad- 
justment from high paying war jobs 
to peace time jobs in a lower wage 
bracket. Applicants with physical 
or mental handicaps receive special 
handling unobtrusively. 

The Centre hopes to be of value 
to the School and Community 
Agencies by providing facts with 
regard to the educational needs of 
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Youth with reference to employ- 
There are many young 
persons who cannot keep a job, 
whose sense of responsibility is 
lacking, and who continually find 
themselves in difficulty. Special 
officers are being set apart in the 
Centre to deal with these applicants, 
and data is being accumulated. 
The National Employment Serv- 
ice by the opening of the first Youth 


ment. 


Employment Centre in Canada has 
taken first steps to implement the 
report of the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission. As Miss Eadie stated in 
a recent address, “It is the together- 
ness of our efforts that will result 
in success, and bring hope to our 
young men and women. This unity 
of effort has been demonstrated 
already, and the Centre is on its 
way with a fair measure of success”. 





sary? 


“ 





TOPICS FOR CITIZENS’ FORUM BROADCASTS UNTIL 
DECEMBER 17, 1946 


November 19—RUSSIA: How can the Western 
World find a basis for a workable 
understanding with the Soviet 
Union? 


* 26—THE FUTURE OF BRITISH FOR- 
EIGN POLICY: What should be 
Britain’s role in world affairs? 


December 3—CIVIL RIGHTS: Is there a deepening 
crisis in civil liberties in Canada? 
- 10—LIQUOR: What controls are neces- 


17—National Report Broadcast. 








(Continued from page 21) 

In conclusion it can be said that 
the 1946 School of Fine Arts, in 
addition to being the largest, was the 
most successful school held so far. 
The increasing registration year by 
year serves to underline the fact 
that the Canadian people have a 
keen interest in the Arts. That in- 
terest is evident to anyone who 
visits the Banff School. It is evi- 
dent today that the Banff School is 
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rapidly becoming one of the leading 
centres of the Fine Arts in Canada. 
With the start made on a pro- 
gramme of permanent buildings for 
the school in 1946, it doesn’t re- 
quire an undue stretch of the im- 
oagination to visualize the time when 
the school will function on a year- 
Then it will have 
become a truly great Canadian 


around basis. 


institution. 


































Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members 


[ am very pleased to have an opportunity to say “hello”. A few of 
you I have already met on my trip from Vancouver to Toronto in late 
September. I hope to meet many more during my winter’s travels. 

What I have to say at the moment is inevitably influenced by the fact 
that I left Europe only a month and a half ago. Since V-E Day my work 
has taken me throughout most of Western Europe, and it has been an ex- 
perience that one can’t readily forget... queues forming up in London for 
bread, over a year after victory ...the centre of Rotterdam, now a square 
mile of pastureland, dotted with a few isolated buildings... children play- 
ing in the ruins of villages that were battlegrounds in Northern France, 
Belgium and Holland ...above all the utter devastation and the hungry) 
populations of the once great cities of Germany. 

Do you remember the film based on H. G. Wells’ book, “Of Things 
to Come’? I was haunted by my own recollection of it wherever I went 
in Western Europe. You may recall how Wells portrayed with terrifying 
realism the gradual breakdown of Western Civilization under the impact 
of recurring war. I could not help but recall also that Wells, before he 
died, recanted the early optimism which had led him to predict at the end 


of his film that a new civilization based on scientific understanding would 
arise from ruins of the old. 


It is easy to see why many sensitive European minds have been driven 
to the conclusion that our situation is hopeless. There is evidence on 
every hand that man has learned very little indeed from his second World 
War in one generation. Germany, the immediate cause of the late war, 
lies today like a great festering sore on the body of Europe, and into it 
the poisons of Europe are draining. After a three thousand mile tour 
through Germany this spring, which took me through all four occupation 
zones, I began to feel that, had the victors deliberately set out to create a 
situation in Germany which would ensure the revival of Naziism, there 
was not much more they could have done—or left undone! 

Relations between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers, on which, 
in the last analysis, peace depends, have hardly been worse since the Revo- 
lution of 1917. In Berlin, one began to wonder whether there could have 
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been a greater degree of suspicion and mutual hostility between Germany 
and the Western Powers even in 1937-38 than apparently existed between 
Russia and the Western Powers in 1946. 

In January of this year I sat in as an observer at the Preparatory Com- 
mission meetings of the United Nations and at the inaugural sessions of 
the General Assembly. I watched the new world come into being with 
mixed emotions. It was thrilling to see nations meet to plan for peace 
instead of war, but it was discouraging indeed to watch some of the great 
flaws of the last peace structure being built again into the new organiza- 
tion. The veto can be defended as an accurate—and thus in one sense a 
valuable—reflection of the degree of suspicion that exists between the 
Great Powers. But this does not alter the hard fact that in its present form 
the United Nations is in no sense an adequate guarantee against another 
war. 

I have only begun to catalogue the problems that press in on one who 
travels in Europe today. To the problems of the reconstruction of Ger- 
many, of co-operation between the Soviet Union and the West, of the task 
of strengthening the United Nations, could be added the vast tragedy of 
the homeless and displaced persons and the ugly problems of malnutrition 
and hunger that threaten to undermine every effort to rebuild democracy in 
Europe. Nor can one overlook the innumerable domestic problems which 
we must face within our own nation, if Canada is to give the leadership 
of which she is capable. 

We in North America have a special responsibility in the present 
emergency. Europe is battered, tired and hungry. But hardly a single 
North American civilian has suffered much more than personal incon- 
venience, as a result of this war. Our continent is richer and more power- 
ful than ever. The catalogue of our advantage is long... We now have 
over half the industrial capacity of the world ... almost the only great food 
surpluses... The open spaces. which the homeless peoples eye so hungrily 
... AND the secret of atomic energy. 

Our country and our people have the energy, imagination and resources 
to give the kind of leadership which this tired world needs. We can of 
course meet the challenge of today’s problems only if we are a progressive 
and united nation, free from the blight of unemployment and want. That 
is why on future broadcasts we will deal with housing, industrial unrest, 
and civil liberties. 
wi 


But we also must make up our minds about, and say 
iere we think the world should stand on, such issues as the control of 
atomic energy, the future of Germany, and relations with the Soviet Union. 

It’s a big and important job. I hope you will agree with me that we 
must make this the best year that Citizens’ Forum has had. 


R. T. McKenzie 
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FILMS FOR USE WITH CITIZENS’ FORUM 


RUSSIA 
Our Northern Neighbour. National Film Board. 22 mins. B&W. (1944). 
Shows Russia’s foreign policy since the days of Lenin, and pays tribute to her 
fighting spirit. 
People of the U.S.S.R. Julian Bryan. 33 mins. B& W. 
Pictures the many racial groups which make the Soviet Union. 
Children of Russia. Julian Bryan. 13 mins. B&W. 
Shows Russian children going to school, gardening, playing, parading and living 
in the summer pioneer camps comparable to our youth camping program. 
Soviet Women. Julian Bryan. 14 mins. B&W. 

Soviet women play an important role in the economic and agricultural life in 
Russia. We see them driving tractors, digging subways, teaching in the Red Army, 
practising medicine, performing scientific services, running day nurseries, farming, etc. 
Pathway to the Future. Brandon Films. 40 mins. B&W. (1941). 


This is an account of the Soviet educational system, from the baby in the cradle 
to the qualified adult. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Democracy. Erpi Instructional Film. 11 mins. B&W. (1946). 
Defines and describes the two unique characteristics of democracy: shared respect 
and shared power. The film then describes two important conditions which have 
historically promoted the growth of democracy: economic balance and enlightenment. 


Everyman's World. National Film Board. 10 mins. B&W. (1946). 
An examination of the average Canadian citizen’s role in the preservation of 
international peace. 


This film will not be available for non-theatrical distribution in Canada until early 
in 1947. 


It Happened In Springfield. Warner Bros. 20 mins. B&W. (1945). 


The Springfield Plan is an educational plan that attempts to teach young people 
that persons of all faiths and creeds can live, work and play together in cultural unity 
and understanding. 


Man—One Family. British Ministry of Information. 20 mins. B & W. (1945). 


This film presents a scientific refutation of the master race theory. Science does 
not support the theory that one race is better than another, or that mankind can be 
divided into races. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN THE FILMS 
The films listed are all in 16mm and are available from the National Film Society, 
172 Wellington Street, Ottawa, Ontario. A number of the films are also available at 
community film libraries. The Regional Offices of the National Film Board will be 
glad to give you advice and assistance in regard to securing and using films. 
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CHINA'S PATTERN FOR PEACE 


16 mm. Black and White. 
minutes. 


1 reel 


8 


VOICE OF CHINA 
16mm. Black and White. 


minutes. 


1 reel 9 


HERE are two recent attempts of the 
Chinese Ministry of Information 
(Chunking Government) to present 
China to the world abroad. 

China’s Pattern for Peace is the 
story of the people who fled before the 
Japanese into the interior. Part of 
the new China is taking shape in the 
development of the Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives. The techniques these 
refugees were obliged to use in such 
activities as weaving, machine making 
and printing are so primitive as al- 
most to preclude their acceptance in 
the western world as “industry”. 
Nevertheless, for them, the Industrial 
Cooperatives have established a new 
social pattern: a type of communal 
living, intercourse with people from 
other areas, health centres and more 
schooling. New purpose has been 
found in work and there is aspiration 
toward independence and democracy. 

Voice of China tells how the com- 
mon people, grasping the nature of 
the war being waged, “with one heart 
work together”. We see the pitifully 
backward methods which are the only 
ones available to China for improve- 
ment. Agriculture, mining and trans- 
portation are our words for what to 
them means irrigation by hand, levell- 
ing of ground by human teams or mov- 
ing supplies by camel train. 

t is a sad story if this is the best 
t the Chinese people get from their 
quest for a new world. It is sadder 
still when the facts of the matter are 
not put more plainly. Unfortunately 
the commentary of neither film gets 
beyond noble and evasive verbiage. 
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Although there is no dallying over 
China’s cultural and philosophic con- 
tributions, the approach is still little 
better than that of a tourist. What 
about disunity in China; foreign in- 
terests there; influences other than 
democratic? 

If one could say to audiences: “Use 
your eyes, these pictures are real; but 
think deeper than you hear”; then 
these films may help in an understand- 
ing of China. 

China’s Pattern for Peace and Voice 
of China are available from the Na- 
tional Film Society, Ottawa, and for 
preview only from the National Film 
Board, Ottawa. 


Sytvia F. CAMPBELL 


CONDITION IMPROVED 


16 mm. Black and White. 4 reels. 
34 minutes. Produced in 1946 by 
the National Film Board for the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

A Mopern HospitAav is not just a 

place where a patient is cured suffi- 

ciently to go tottering home. It is 

a place where minds and bodies are 

trained to healthy functioning. The 

new fields which make possible such 
treatment are occupational and physio- 
therapy. 

Four areas of using these methods 
are indicated in the four reels of the 
picture: the rehabilitation of veterans ; 
work with children suffering from 
polio-meningitis, cogenital malforma- 
tions t,b. etc.; rehabilitation of work- 
ers after industrial accidents; and 
finally, cases of psychological malad- 
justment. 

This story of progress in medical 
care is extremely welcome to the lay- 
man who views with distress accidents 
or malformation which in the past, 
wrecked people’s lives. But perhaps 








the most exciting part is recognition 
of the psychological problem involved 
and the final climax in the actual treat- 
ment of psychological maladjustment. 
Here the average person is helped to 
see rationally a subject which a gen- 
eration ago inspired fear and horror. 
For example there is a sequence with 
excellent sinc-sound on the analysis of 
one man’s stammering. 
novel is the 


Even more 
photographing of a 
psycho-drama. Psycho-drama attempts 
to give insight by acting out with 
actors, parts of an individual’s own ex- 
perience. 

Maurice Blackburn’s music, con- 
sciously modern, is extremely stimula- 
ting in the way it has captured the 
mood of the visuals. 

Condition Improved is not just a 
film for professionals already con- 


cerned with the field. It is a record 
of current treatment which can do an 
excellent job of bringing the public 
up to date. 

It leads 


thought. 


one toward two lines of 
The first is that longer films 
are much more valuable to non-thea- 
trical audiences. There is a tendency 
in Canada to produce documentary 
films of only one or two reels. 

The other thought is in the field of 
health; that the area of prevention, 
not treatment, is the one that pays the 
dividends. It would be good to have 
the departments go on to the topic of 
prevention. 

Condition Improved is to be made 
available through film librarians and 
the National Film Board, Ottawa. 


Sytv1a F. CAMPBELL. 
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ON UNDERSTANDING 

OUR SOCIETY 

Patterns of Culture—by Ruth Bene- 
dict. Reprinted by Penguin Books 

Inc. New York. pp. 257. 

In A “SCIENTIFIC” world it seems 
that the mantle of the satirical novelist 
has fallen on the social anthropologist 
and the sociologist. It is they who 
must now force us to see ourselves as 
others see us, and who must induce 
us to re-examine our emotional abso- 
lutes. A peaceful world demands that 
we understand our own society thor- 
oughly before we attempt to under- 
stand our neighbours. “Social think- 
ing at the present time,” says Dr. Ben- 
edict “has no more important task be- 
fore it than that of taking adequate 
account of cultural relativity.” (pp. 
256-57). Progress and peace demand 
cultural control and “any cultural 
control which we may be able to ex- 
ercise will depend upon the degree to 
which we can evaluate objectively the 
favoured and passionately fostered 
traits of our Western civilization.” 
(pp. 230-1). 

Dr. Benedict outlines her thesis by 
contrasting three different cultures— 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, 
the Kivakintls of the Northwest coast, 
and the Dobuans of Melanesie—with 
each other and with our own society. 
She shows how each culture institut- 
ionalizes some dominant trait which 
gives form to the society; the Kiva- 
kintls, for instance, stress the related 
traits of rivalry and ostentatious dis- 
play, while the Pueblo society em- 
phasizes moderation in all things. The 


pattern of any given society permeates 
the lives of its individuals, and, by the 
customs which it approves, governs 
every field of social intercourse—be 
it mourning procedure, puberty rites, 
marriage ceremonies, economic ex- 
change, religion, or warfare. 

The last two chapters of the book 
are classical in their sociological wis- 
dom. Having illustrated the relativity 
of culture in space by her study of 
the native cultures, the author now 
shows us how the same relativity ap- 
plies over time. Having read these 
chapters, even a conservative would 
hardly dare mouth his favourite but 
specious spiel about the unchangability 
of “human nature”. “The Puritan 
divines of New England in the eight- 
eenth century,” says Dr. Benedict, 
“were the last persons whom contem- 
porary opinion in the colonies re- 
garded as psychopathic—They were 
the voice of God. Yet to a modern 
observer it is they, not the confused 
and tormented women they put to 
death as witches, who were the psy- 
choneurotics of Puritan New Eng- 
land.” (pp. 255). The lesson strikes 
home on the individual level when 
we read, “In our own generation ex- 
treme forms of ego-gratification are 
culturally supported in a_ similar 
fashion. Arrogant and unbridled ego- 
ists as family men, as officers of the 
law and in business have been again 
and again protrayed by novelists—and 
they are familiar in every community. 
Like the behaviour of Puritan divines, 
their course of action are often more 
asocial than the inmates of penitenti- 








aries.” (pp. 256). On the social level, 
the rivalry which is institutionalized 
to a large extent in our culture can 
give a certain amount of vigor and 
zest to our life, but the social cost is 
great “in terms of human suffering 
and frustration”. “Rivalry is notor- 
iously wasteful. It ranks low in the 
scale of human values.” (pp. 228). On 
the international level, we must rid 
ourselves of the delusion that “our 
achievements, our institutions are 
unique” (pp. 4), and that they are 
somehow superior to those of our 
world neighbours. 

This book cannot be too highly 
recommended. Any person who has 
any interest at all in the society of 
which he is a part, should not neglect 
this book. 


J. H. Dates. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


The Story of the Springfield Plan by 
Clarence I. Chatto and Alice L. 
Halligan (Barnes & Noble Inc. 
New York, 1945) xx. 201 pp. 

THE Springfield Plan is primarily a 
series of techniques through which 
youth may be taught. This book de- 
scribes the various mechanisms which 
the Plan includes. An evaluation there- 
fore demands an appraisal of the ex- 
planation which is published as the 
official account, and also some general 
comments on the Plan itself. 

The purpose of the Plan is presented 
in the introduction as arising to solve 
the problems which will beset America 
in the post-war decade: “What hap- 
pens during this ten-year period will 
determine whether our democracy be- 
comes stronger and whether we hold 
our leading place among nations, or 
dissipate our energies in group an- 
tagonisms and internal dissensions”. 
If America is to maintain its demo- 
cratic ideals and its international 
position, argue the writers, then the 


racial, religious, economic, and _politi- 
cal tensions of American life must be 
removed. And the educational insti- 
tutions must play an important role in 
removing them. Their methods may 
be stated briefly: they seek to provide 
situations in which the experience of 
democratic living is possible, and 
secondly, they seek to study the prin- 
cipls of American democracy. The 
first goal is sought within the school, 
by providing committees on which all 
children may serve—leader’s clubs, 
thrift clubs, traffic squads and teacher- 
pupil committees. The aim is to allow 
the students to participate with each 
other and with teachers in projects 
which have meaning within the larger 
community, in which they may learn 
the value of cooperation by experienc- 
ing it, and through which they may 
learn to assume responsibility for the 
welfare of the class and the school.This 
is bolstered by the study of democratic 
practices within the classroom; lessons 
in the contribution of religions and 
ancient civilizations to democracy, on 
public opinion and how it is influ- 
enced, in the contribution of ethnic 
groups to American life and the im- 
portance of cooperation are adjusted 
to the mental levels of children up to 
grade twelve, although to date, the 
concentration has been in the first 
eight grades. To strengthen the in- 
fluence of this teaching, they attempt 
a similar project on the adult level 
together with the more general influ- 
ence of newspaper articles, radio 
broadcasts, public forums, civic pro- 
grams, parent-teacher groups and so 
on. They seek also to provide a job 
placement service for high school 
graduates and finally, they provide the 
teaching staff with livable and secure 
employment and opportunity for fur- 
ther training. 

As the authors suggest, the Plan 
itself includes little that is new. Rather 





it is an imaginative integration of 
those aspects of American schooling 
which appear to be useful in achieving 
cooperation among the American 
The value of the Plan lies in 
the attempt it makes to provide a con- 
nection between the ideals which it 
teaches and the day-to-day activity of 
its students. In this the Plan has 
merit, for it offers one solution to a 
major educational problem; namely, 
that of providing for the child who 
has neither interest nor aptitude 
for book-learning a means of learning 
the ideals on which the American 
educational system is based and hence, 
of achieving a basis for an under- 
standing with his more scholarly 


pe ple. 


neighbors. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN RUSSIA 

Rebuilding the Liberated Areas of the 
Soviet Union, a concise account of 
reconstruction in the U.S.S.R., by 


Professor N. Voronin. Toronto, 

Progress Books, 1946. 80 pp. $1.75. 
In a concluding note, Professor Vor- 
onin points out that by the time his 
small book is in print, it will be out 
of date, so rapidly has reconstruction 
been proceeding in the U.S.S.R. Yet 
the book is still full of interest for 
readers who are curious about what 
makes Russia what she is. Here is 
the central clue, according to the 
author: “The restoration of the lib- 
erated regions has become a sort of 
second front to which the attention of 
all forces within the Soviet Union are 
attracted.” 

Here is a vivid account, not in the- 
oretical jargon or stock phrases, but 
in concrete terms: hundreds of thous- 
ands of homes to be rebuilt; the mil- 
lions of man-hours contributed vol- 
untarily by the population; the strug- 
gle to find bricks, glass, nails; the 
mobilization of the architects, engi- 


neers and construction workers to 
achieve maximum results in the short- 
est possible time. 

Several features of Soviet rebuild- 
ing emerge: First, the priority given 
to cultural restoration. Books, for 
example, were burned by the millions, 
and theatres, libraries, schools, mu- 
seums completely destroyed. “All this 
had to be revived immediately; it 
could not be put off one single day.” 
Second, the ingenious use of whatever 
local materials and salvage are avail- 
able. Third, the tremendous volunteer 
movement, through which brigades of 
men, women and children gave Sun- 
days, holidays, and after-work hours, 
to clear away rubble and restore es- 
sential services. Four, the overall 
planning, which gave priority to the 
repair of slightly damaged houses and 
factories supplying building materials, 
within the framework of a long-term 
plan. Five, new types of rationaliza- 
tion and mass production in the con- 
struction industry. 

The Russians are building for the 
future. They are turning destruction 
to advantage. Whole cities are being 
replanned to meet modern conditions, 
and at the same time to preserve his- 
torical atmosphere and respect local 
traditions. The country’s outstanding 
academicians have taken charge of 
whole squads of younger architects 
who work out plans for a collective 
farm, a village, or a huge city, in 
consultation with the people who live 
there. This is organized through the 
Committee on Architecture, under in- 
structions from the Council of People’s 
Commissars. 

This is central planning indeed! But 
the instructions to the architects strike 
this note: “The convenience, economic 
and aesthetic requirements, customs 
and cultural needs of the people are 
the first rule that must be followed in 
reconstruction work....one of the 








guiding rules for architects is to main- 
tain contact with the people by means 
of exhibitions of designs, discussion 
with local organizations and with the 
public and a careful consideration of 
the suggestions and demands of the 
pang. Jean Morrison 


AGRICULTURE 


Canadian Agricultural Policy—by 
Vernon C. Fowke, pp. Ix, 304, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1946. 

THERE HAVE BEEN relatively few books 

published which deal with the general 

development of Canadian agriculture, 
although several monographs have 
been written on the western grain 
trade. Professor Fowke’s volume 
does something to fill this gap, but 
his decision to limit his study to the 
relationship of government policy to 

agricultural development severely lim- 

its the usefulness of the book to the 

student of Canadian history. 


If people believe (as Professor 


Fowke seems to think they do) that 
agriculture has always been of ex- 
ceptional importance to Canada, they 
will be disabused by this book. Agri- 
culture has always been overshadowed 
by the staple industries of fishing in 


Nova Scotia, lumbering in New 
Brunswick, and, until roughly 1850, 
by the fur trade and lumbering in 
Central Canada. It is not surprising 
therefore that governments in the past 
were unconcerned about the develop- 
ment of farming for its own sake. 
They were, however, concerned with 
it as an important auxiliary to the 
basic trades, and as a means of settle- 
ment and defense. The development 
of agriculture, or the lack of it, played 
an important part in the struggle for 
North American empire. between the 
French and the English. 

For the rest, the book contains a 
comprehensive and analytical account 
of government measures relating to 


Canadian agriculture—from the gov- 
ernment encouragement of hemp grow- 
ing in New France to the institution 
of quarantine regulations for the live 
cattle trade after 1870, and the de- 
velopment of Marquis wheat and dry 
farming techniques for the West. The 
final chapter “Canadian Tariff Policy 
and the Farmer” is an exceptionally 
able treatment of the changing atti- 
tudes of Canadian farmers to the tar- 


iff question. 
J. H. Dates 


STORY OF MAN'S HISTORY 


What Happened in History by Gordon 
Childe, pp. 280, Penguin Books Inc. 
New York, 1946 

Tuts book, published for the first 

time in the new and attractive Pelican 

series, is a broad survey of man’s his- 
tory from paleolithic times to the fall 
of the Roman Empire. The main 
stream of civilization is followed from 
the beginnings of urban society in the 

Tigris-Euphrates valley and Egypt, to 

Crete (about 2000 B.C.), to the My- 

cenaean civilization on the Greek 

mainland (about 1400 B.C.), and then, 
after a long Dark Age, through the 

Imperial and Classical periods in 

Greece to Italy in the second century 

B.C. 

Professor Childe’s book will prob- 
ably be of great value to archeology 
students, but for the layman it suffers 
from being too comprehensive. The 
first five chapters are the simplest and 
much the best; the excessive detail of 
the latter chapters is confusing. The 
political detail is particularly difficult 
to sort out, especially since the com- 
piler of the index has seen fit to ex- 
clude all proper names. In spite of 
this, the long story of man’s vicis- 
situdes gives perspective to our own 
times, and for this reason alone “What 
Happened in History” is well worth 


reading. J. H. Dates. 
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DISCUSSION GUIDES 
Talk It Over, a series of guides pub- 
lished by The National Institute of 
Social Relations, Washington, D.C. 
1946. 
Tue National Institute of Social Re- 
lations, Washington, D.C., has issued 
series of discussion guides on cur- 
topics of burning importance 
which should be a godsend to any of 
us who are interested in stimulating 
wider public concern about the prob- 
lems of the day. The titles are arrest- 
ingly phrased—“Wanted—a Home”, 
Youth Figures the Angles”, “Young 
in Trouble”, “Johny Comes 
What?” are a few—and 
plan of presentation is designed 
provide concrete help to discussion 
leaders all the way through the sub- 
The purpose of the discussion 
learly stated; there is an intro- 
‘tion followed by an outline of 
ts which the leader should stress 
his own words; and then a break- 
into topics with lists of main 
under each. 


yme—to 


The presentation 

simple and lively, illustrated 
striking cartoons. When the topic 
mtroversial, such as public hous- 
r strikes, arguments on both sides 
presented. As in any effort to 

with complicated problems in a 
1on-technical manner, some oversim- 
fication is inevitable, but suggestions 
ther reading are included. The 
‘s relate, of 


* 48 course, to the 
ited States and one longs, for the 
usandth similar studies 


These little 


time, for 


the Canadian scene. 


pamphlets will fill a great need, not 
only for discussion group leaders, but 
for any citizens who wish impartial, 
factual information on public affairs. 


HARRIET ROUILLARD 
CHINA 
Divided China, by Maxwell S. Stew- 
art, Behind the Headlines Series, 
vol. vi., No. 5. Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1946, 20 pp. 
10c. 
“DivipED CHINA” by Maxwell S. 
Stewart constitutes a splendid brief 
resume of Chinese history from the 
rise of the Kuomintang in 1926 to the 
present day. As the title indicates, 
the pamphlet sets out to show the 
main events which lead up to China’s 
current divided state. The informa- 
tion for these nineteen pages is ex- 
actly what the average man needs as 
he tries to evaluate the troubled situa- 
tion and is hard put to recollect pre- 
ceding events. 

Maxwell Stewart declares that there 
is “no evidence of material Soviet 
aid to the Chinese communists”. He 
speaks of the efforts of the Anterican 
government to bring divided China 
into unity under General Marshall and 
Ambassador John Leighton Stuart, 
and warns that if these efforts do not 
bring forth fruit, Chinese communists 
“would almost certainly be pushed to- 
ward close collaboration with the 
Soviet Union.” 

Since this pamphlet has been writ- 
ten, of course, the efforts toward co- 
operation have not been meeting much 


SUCCESS. Eart S. LAUTENSLAGER 














SASKATCHEWAN STUDY— 
ACTION PAMPHLETS 


“Good Health’, “Atomic Future’, 
“Power to the People”, published by 
Adult Division of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Education, Regina, 
Sask., 1946. 

Goop outlines upon which to base dis- 

cussion are scarce. They take talent 

to prepare and considerable money to 
produce, two items not in super- 
abundance in Canadian adult education 
circles. When fate conspires to bring 
these elements together as has the 

‘Adult Division of the Saskatchewan 

Department of Education, then the 

results are worth noting elsewhere. 
For example, take three “study- 

action” outlines that have come to 
hand recently, dealing with health, 
atomic power, and rural electrification. 

One is immediately impressed by the 

print job, with color covers and useful 

illustrations inside. The writing is 
straightforward and the questions are 
generally good. 


Outline No. 5—Good Health, bears 
directly on the improvement of rural 
health in Saskatchewan and provides 
plenty of eye-opening proof that rural 
groups by their own efforts can im- 
prove their health services. They have 
done it because grim necessity made 
them think, discuss and act as groups. 
Premier Douglas, who is also Minister 
of Health, in his foreword to the 
pamphlet, stresses the necessity for an 
expanding health program in the 
province. But he insists that it must 
be a co-operative effort between the 
people and those providing the services. 
The whole point of the pamphlet is 
that improved health services, in the 
final analysis, must be worked to- 
ward through intelligent discussion 
and action. The outline provides 
facts and figures relating to Saskatche- 
wan health and sets up a guide line for 
group thinking which should get con- 
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crete results in five nights of discus- 
sion. While Good Health is strictly a 
Saskatchewan pamphlet, it is a first- 
rate example for those who are creat- 
ing health outlines in other parts of 
the country. 


Outline No. 6—“Atomic Future”, 
was written by Dyson Carter, the 
well-known populizer of things scien- 
tific. This outline makes good reading 
for the layman whose understanding 
of atomic power is limited to the 
knowledge that ‘fission isn’t fishin’, 
Wisely the technical explanation of 
atomic power is reduced to a miai- 
mum while Carter lets go on some of 
the social and economic implications 
of the release of atomic energy. He 
makes the point, amply documented, 
that atomic energy for every day use 
is already practical, despite premedi- 
tated statements to the contrary. This 
pamphlet will raise plenty of timely 
discussion even though the questions 
might be strengthened here and there. 


Outline No. 7— “Power to the 
People”, is planned to serve for three 
evenings of discussion about rural 
electrification. This is a pamphlet 
that might be useful anywhere farm 
people are anxious to secure electricity. 
In a clear manner, well illustrated 
with facts, it traces the steps by 
which a group of farmers can mobilize 
themselves to secure power for their 
farms. While this is perhaps the 
most sketchy of the three pamphlets 
it has enough to give the required 
leadership to discussion. 


O. J. W. S. 
RUSSIA 
The American Review of the Soviet 
Union, August, 1946, a quarterly 
publication of the American Rus- 
sian Institute, 58 Park Avenue, New 
York City. $3.00 a year in Can- 
ada. 


It should be a source of regret to 





Canadians that there is in Canada no 
organization as well organized to sup- 
ply data on the U.S.S.R. as is the 
American Russian Institute of New 
York. One of the best known pro- 
ducts of the Institute is the quarterly 
“American Review of the Soviet 
Union”, of which the August issue is 
now on hand. 

The leading articles include a survey 
by Andrew Perejda, a well known 
American geographer, of Russian oil 
resources with estimates of current 
production and reserves; and a dis- 
cussion of the Russian Orthodox 
Church during World War II, by John 
Curtiss, Professor of History at Duke 
University. 

An editorial article deals with the 
evolution of the Council of Ministers 
in the U.S.S.R. and includes compara- 
tive tables on the facts of the elections 
of 1937 and 1946. Sergius Yakobson 
deals with the Russian program of the 
U. S. Library of Congress which con- 
tains the largest collection of Slavic 
material in the western hemisphere. 

In addition to the usual News 
Chronology and lists of recent books 
and magazine articles on the U.S.S.R., 
this issue contains a list of post grad- 
uate research projects now underway 
in American universities on Russian 
Economics, History, Foreign Rela- 
tions, etc. Anyone interested in get- 
ting authentic, up to the minute in- 
formation on the U.S.S.R. would do 
well to follow the American Review 
of the Soviet Union, and for additional 
material make use of the research fa- 
cilities of the Institute itself in New 
York. 


BP. F. 


(Continued from page 16) 
Commissioners is to be compli- 
mented on its progressive attitude 
toward the use of school buildings. 

Those in charge of the Rosemount 
organization are confident that it 
will develop into a true Community 
Centre. They envision a governing 
body (a sort of House Committee) 
comprised of a representative from 
the School Commission, the School, 
the Y.M.C.A., and each group using 
the building for its meetings and 
activities. Steps have already been 
taken along these lines. Certainly 
we feel they have the right idea and 
that they stand a very good chance 
of accomplishing their aims. 

There are plans afoot for the 
building of a High School in Rose- 
mount in the modern design with 
wings specially constructed for use 
by the community in after-school 
hours for a broad recreation pro- 
gramme. This calls for an audi- 
torium, cafeteria, music, shop and 
speech rooms, library and playroom, 
classrooms with removable seats and 
so on. While we all realize how 
wonderful it would be to have such 
a building in our community, the 
present story of Rosemount would 
seem to emphasize the point that the 
people and their programme come 
first and the building is a secondary 
consideration. It can be done. 
Here is a pretty fair example of a 
“lighted schoolhouse”. 








(Continued from page 28) 
development of both together. Our 
farm people are not interested in 
making fine distinctions between the 
two movements and a County Fed- 
eration based on Forum discussion 
groups should be the best insurance 
that the contribution of that county 
in the provincial and national field 
will be worthwhile. 

Without the promise of action in 
organized agriculture increasing 
study of rural problems can only 
accentuate the old feeling of futility. 
Unless there is a promise of action 
I don’t think you will get interest in 
either Farm Forum or the Federa- 
tion. 





(Continued from page 5) 


row. We must not lose this distant 


vision. 


The problem of atomic energy 


stands and will stand for years to 
come in the centre of all our tech- 
nical, social, and international prob- 


lems. On the technical side we are 
faced with a revolution much greater 
than that brought about by the ad- 
vent of electric power. The vision 
of atomic power and of complicated 
factories run by control machinery 
only, faces us with a social revolu- 
tion; it may start in our lifetime. 

If we wish to contribute towards 
international peace we must learn 
to face the issues and then infect 
others with our good will and under- 
standing. The future of the world 
does not depend upon Prime Min- 
isters and Presidents. Those who 
believe in democracy know that this 
future depends upon us. 

And our goal? 

“We must work with all our 
might for a world order under the 
new law. This seems to be our 
only hope. Humanity is one. We 
must act in the belief that no na- 
tion and no individual lives to him- 
self alone and that all are members 
one of another.” 


(Mackenzie King—Dec. 1945). 
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BLOCKADE 
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is a solid, practical answer to 
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; nevertheless as international in its 
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By 
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$3.50 


EXPANDING functions of govern- 
ment have caused changes of far 
reaching importance in the structure 
of democratic governments. The 
rise of European dictatorships has 
compelled us to think again about 
the foundations of our democracy. 


Here is a concise, comparative 
view of the governments of Great 
Britain, the United States, and 
Canada, as a background for dis 
cussing recent developments in 
democratic government and assess- 
ing their significance, and _ for 
analyzing the politics of democracy. 

Mr. Corry’s incisive wit and 
neat comment, and his lively unin- 
hibited style, makes his book essen 
tially readable. 
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